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RAILWAY NIGHTMARES. 


SoME men are born to be madmen; some 
to be idiots ; and some to be hanged; but I 
Some men 


spend their money like noblemen and 


| princes ; some lose it at the gaming-table ; 


some on the turf; some hide it in gar- 
dens, in wells, in brick walls, and die, 
forgetting to reveal their secret; but my 


| property is securely sunk for the benefit of 


my country in the Direct Burygold, and 
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those things that were once my sorrow and 
my dread, have now become my pleasure 
and my toys. 

The long, silent panorama of the Direct 
|Burygold Kailway passes before me: the 
, whole line in Chancery ; choked and stiffened 
by the icy, relentless hand of leyal death. 
The Burygold station, once so full of life, is 
now an echoing, deserted cavern ; its crystal 
roof is an arch of broken glass ; its rails are 
torn away; its rooms and offices are empty, 
or boarded up; and its walls are defaced 





the Great Deadlock Railways.* While, on with old ghastly time-bills, the mocking 
one hand, I am lowered to the condition records of its former wealth and activity. 
of a beggar; on the other, I am elevated The long refreshment-corridor is dusty and 
to the rank of a patriot. What I have bare; its fixtures are rudely torn from the 
done would, in the ancient days, have, walls, its floor is strewn with remnants of 


| a8 a matter of course. 


earned me a statue; but now, under un- 
heroic forms of business, it is silently accepted 
If I had sunk my 
roperty in endowing a hospital, I might 
om secured the immortality of a tablet, and 
the gratitude of a committee; but my pro- 


digal generosity has only taken the form of 


an investment. I sign a deed of settlement, 


| pocket my liability, see my name recorded 


ina ledger of shareholders—and that is all. 
Having no faith in reformers, I have joined 


_ no Committee of Investigation ; I have sub- 


scribed to no society for improving our 
prospects, I have quietly accepted my posi- 


| tion asa melancholy and accomplished fact. 


Ihave sold my withered shares for the trifle 
they would fetch ; and, having no family or 
kindred depending upon me for support, I 
have taken to opium-eating. 

I am surprised that I never turned my 


placards and broken china; and nothin 
living is now left, except a wild, half-famished 
cat, ravenously gnawing a bone as smooth as 
glass. 

Passing out of this ruined station to the 
}open line, I find no signs of trafiic. Car- 
|rlages are not to be seen, and the rails in 
| places have been torn up by the roots. 
Rank grass has spread across the once 
busy way, and sheep are calmly browsing, 
with no fear of coming danger. Breaking 
through a narrow cutting between two lofty 
hills, whose passage, once open and bare, is 
now grown over with underwood and bram- 
bles, I emerge into a broad amphitheatre 
of landscape, saddened with ruins, like the 
plains of ancient Greece. Standing at the 
lextreme verge, upon the ragged edge of 
|what was once a smooth, lofty, curving 
| viaduct, I gaze down far below into a wind- 


| 





attention to this agreeable investment before.!ing stream, whose course is broken and 
Like my former ventures, it pays me no'turned by the fallen arches which once 
dividends, except in dreams; but then those | spanned the broad, deep valley. Large iron 
dreams are of the most varied and amusing] girders, spreading masses of brickwork, and 
kind, They come to me without effort ;| blocks of heavy masonry, lie helplessly in 
they cry to me for no food; they make no|the clear, glassy stream. In the distance 
calls, When they leave me, I feel no regret ;/ anothee ragged edge of tall, narrow, broken 
for I know that a few pence will, at any | arches, issue from a cleft in the opposite 
time, call them back. Beggar as I am, [| mountain. ‘The blue, misty hills close in 
recline in all the state of kings, with no pain-| the scene on every side; and the solemn 
ful memories of yesterday ; no care for to-day ;' stillness of undisturbed nature reigns over 
no thought for to-morrow. Relieved from all. Struggling down the steep sides of this 
the dull checks and surroundings of active chasm, I pick my way, across the ruins, to 

, my fancy runs riot in a shadowy world,| the divided limb of the railway on the 
Where all distinctions are reversed ; and| further side. Here I turn for one final look at 


“* Bee page 265 of the present volume, the silent valley, and then pursue my course. 
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The first sign of life which I meet on the! 


ruined line is a small side-station, once bright, 
clean, and new, but now damp and mouldy. 


Seeing smoke ascend from the short chimney | 


of this hut, I look through the window, and 


find an old woman in dirty rags crouching | 


over a wood fire, formed of parts of the 


building, rocking her bent body to and fro, | 


and chanting a low wail. Before I can retire 
from the window, a dwarfed boy, whose huge 
head, with a long pale oval face and large 
watery eyes, forms one half of his withered 
body, rushes to the door of the hut, and 
draws the attention of the woman to my pre- 
sence by uncouth gestures, and a wild, bab- 
bling noise. 
see from her eyes and manner, that her mind 
has sunk under the pressure of some heavy 
affliction. Something tells me they are 
mother and son, and sufferers by the ruin 


which is before us, and behind us, and around | 
A vague notion enters their minds that 


us. 
I have either come to molest them, or that I 
am amember of that class which has been 
the cause of all their misfortunes. 
actions become gradually more frantic and 
hostile ; and their aspect is at once so melan- 
choly and so hideous, that I fairly turn 
away, and run along the line. They do not 
attempt to follow me; but their voices, 
which at first were raised in triumph at my 
flight, become by degrees fainter and fainter, 
until at last they are lost in the distance at 
which I leave them behind. 

Passing along the line, and under many 
broken arches, I come to more life, of a much 
more agreeable character. Beneath a lofty 
iron bridge, which spans the once busy Bury- 
gold Railway, I find a group of healthy 
country children playing on a swing, formed 
of ropes tied firmly in the open spaces be- 
tween the girders, Other country children 
look down from the roadway on the top of 
the arch, and drop small pebbles upon the 
heads of the children beneath ; aiming espe- 
cially at the child in the swing, as the 
motion of the ropes sends him beyond the 
shelter of the arch. Sometimes those above 
raise a mocking cry of danger from a coming 
train, which is received with shouts of mer- 
riment below. 

I proceed a little further, when I come 


upon the broken parts of an old rotten| 


locomotive engine, lying half-embedded in a 
side embankment. The boiler has been 
half-eaten away. Rats have made it their 
home. While I am gazing at this picture, 
an old man in mean clothing, leaning on a 
crutch, has joined me by climbing up the 
embankment on the other side. 

“Ah!” he says, with a deep, heavy sigh, 
“Wenus isn’t what she was when you an’ 
me was younger, mate ?”’ 

“No, indeed,” I reply, cautiously, not 
knowing what he refers to, and judging him 


to be another maniac victim of the surround-| 


ing railway ruin, 


The woman rises quickly, and [| 


Their | 
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“When I ran away with ’er,” he continueg 
“acos they wanted to sell ’er in a sale, more 
|than twenty ne ago, she was young an’ 
‘ansome. Look at ’er now!” 

“Exactly,” I return, thinking he alludes 
to some romantic elopement. 

“I took ’er hout o’ the station at night,” 
he resumes, “afore the brokers ’ad put ’er 
in the hinventory; got hup ’er steam, an’ 
bowled ’er here, when she bust her biler, an’ 
sent me flyin’ into the ditch,—a cripple for 
life.” 

Close to this spot is the entrance of a 
long tunnel, the mouth of which is covered 
with a dense cobweb, whose threads are | 
thicker than stout twine. In the centre of 
this cobweb are several huge, overgrown | 
spiders, 

“Ts there no passage through this place?” 
I ask of the old engine-driver, 

“What, the haunted tunnel?” he an 
swers, with horror and astonishment. “No 
man’s dared to go through that for twenty 
| year !” 

Curiosity prompts me to advance nearer the 
great cobweb, and look through its open 
spaces into the dark cavern beyond. Perhaps 
| the words of the old engine-driver have acted 
| upon my excited imagination ; but I think 
I see the outlines of smoke-coloured human 
monsters, who coil round each other, and 
seem hungry for prey. There is nothing 
fierce and active about their savagery, 
but it has that dreamy, listless, quiet, bone- 
| crushing appearance of destructive power, | 
\so fearful to contemplate in beara, and 
certain monsters of the deep. Perhaps I 
am gazing upon the spirits of departed 
directors. 

Declining to go through this passage of 
horrors, I ascend the sides of the cutting; 
and, leaving the aged engine-driver — 
over the shattered remains of his Venus, 
pass along the roads on the top of the 
haunted tunnel, and descend upon the line, 
once more, at the other side. 

Here I again come upon life of a more 
genial kind. Squatters have taken posses- 
sion of many side-stations. Some stations 
that I pass are more neatly kept than others, 
showing the different character of the tenants. 
Some are quite unoccupied ; and one is in 
the temporary possession of a band of travel- 
ling showmen, whose caravans of wild beasts 
and curiosities are placed across the line. 
Pursuing the same route for some hours— 
always with the same prospect on either side 
|—I pass under rotten bridges, and through 
groups of women and children assembled im 
the centre of the line, until, at last, day 
dwindles into twilight, and twilight gives 
| place to a cold, clear sky, and a large, moon. 
I come, after some time, to a deep cutting 
through a lofty, wooded hill, the sides 
of which are rendered more gloomy by dark, 
|overhanging fir-trees, Winding along this 
| narrow, artificial valley for a considerable 
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RAILWAY NIGHTMARES, 


Charles Dickens.} 


distance, I arrive at a sharp curve round a 
bend of the hill, and see an exhibition almost 
as strange as any I have yet met with upon | 
In the centre of the valley, be-| 
tween the rails, there is a blazing wood fire, | 
over which is suspended an enormous gipsy- 
kettle. Numbers of men in strange, stable- 
looking dresses, are seated on each side of the | 
valley ; many of them drinking, and nearly all 
of them smoking. In the distance, beyond 
the fire, are several four-horse stage-coaches, 
fully horsed, harnessed, and appointed ; and, 
round the fire, dancing wildly with joined 
hands to the rough music of some half-dozen 
Kent bugles, played by old, half-resuscitated 
stage-coach guards, are some dozen aged 
stage-coachmen, dressed in the familiar garb 
of former days, I see the meaning of this 
unusual festival at a glance. It is a mid- 
night picnic from some adjacent country- 
town, met to triumph over the fall, and to 
dance over the ruins, of a paralysed railway. 
While I am gazing at the spectacle, a number 
of fresh roysterers, coming up from behind, 
sweep me into the middle of the dancing, 
drinking, shouting group, and I am imme- 
diately questioned as to my sudden and un- 
invited appearance. Almost before I have 
considered my reply, the fact of my being a 
ruined shareholder making the melancholy 
pilgrimage of my sunken property, seems to | 
strike the whole company as if by inspira- 
tion, and [ am welcomed with the loudest 
mocking laughter, and the heaviest slaps on 
the back that the boisterous villagers are 
eapable of administering. One dozen of men 
ask me in sarcastic chorus what has become 
of my “ foine carriges ;” while another dozen 


| ask me, also in chorus, where my “sixty 
| moile a-hour be now ?” 


It is the morning of the second day when 
I reach the grand London terminus; now| 
grand no longer, but showing its decay even 
more glaringly than the rest of the line. Its 


| interior is vast, naked, and deserted, and its 


exterior has long been given up to the mercy 
of the bill-stickers. Its classical portico is a 
mass of unsightly blistered placards ; its 
courtyard is silent and untrodden, except by 


_ the footsteps of a few old servants of the 


company, who yet live in the hope of seeing 


| the old busy days revived. 


Turning my back upon the sad remains of| 
the Direct Burygold Railway, I proceed at 
once to the rival Great Deadlock line, which 


| has now been taken under the permanent 


management of Government. Here at least 
is life, if not activity ; and the great terminus 
looks very different to what it did when it 


| ‘was simply a public joint-stock undertuking. 


familiar policemen and guards are ail 
gone, and, in their places, are many fat 
porters in leathern chairs, and messengers 
™ rather gaudy liveries. The chief booking 
office, once all bustle and energy, is nowas calm 
and full of dignity as a rich Clapham con- 
Venticle. its hours are short, and strictly 
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adhered to, especially as regards the closing. 
While its work is decreased two-thirds, its 
clerks are increased one-half, and are dressed 
in a much more elegant and correct manner 
than they were during the days of its joint- 
stock existence, Literature is now more 
generally peas ; and the leading news- 
s an payee are not only taken in, 

ut diligently read during three-fourths of 
the short business hours. 

The forms of application for tickets are 
much more elaborate than the old rude 
method of simply paying your money, ob- 
taining a voucher, stamped instantaneously, 
and walking away. Every man who wishes 
to go to Burygold, or any intermediate 
station, must apply for a printed form ; such 
application to be countersigned by at least 
one respectable housekeeper. The form has 
then to be filled up according to certain ample 
printed directions, which occupy about a folio 

age and a half. The man who wishes to go 

y rail to Burygold, or any intermediate 
station, must state his age; must say 
whether he is a Dissenter or a Church of 
England man; must state whether he is 
a housekeeper or a lodger; if the first, how 
long he has been one ; if the second, of what 
degree; must state whether he has been 
vaccinated ; whether he has had the measles ; 
whether he has any tendency to lunacy, or 
whether his parents have ever exhibited that 
tendency ; must say whether he has ever been 
to Burygold, or to any intermediate station, 
before, and if so, how many times, and upon 
what dates, and upon what business; mast 
state what is his present object in going to 
Burygold, and how long he is likely to stay ; 
must state the exact weight of luggage he 
intends to take, and what the nature and con- 
tents of such luggage may be; must state the 
number of his family (if any), and the ages 
of his wife and children respectively ; and 
must send this return in, accompavied by a 
letter of application, written upon folio fools- 
cap with a margin, and addressed to the Right 
Honorable the Duke of Stokers, Governor- 
General of the Great Royal Deadlock Rail- 
way. Having allowed three clear days, for 
verification and inquiries, the passenger may 
attend at the chief office of the Great Royal 
Deadlock Railway, between the hours of one 
and three, p.m., and receive his ticket upon 
payment of the fare authorised by Act of 
Parliament. If there be any informality in 
his return, he is sent back by the unflinching 
clerks. He has to go through the same 
form over again, and to wait another three 
clear days, before he again applies for a 
ticket. 

With much exertion, the Government 
managers of the Great Royal Deadlock Rail- 
way are enabled to start two trains during 
their working-day, at an annual cost to the 
country, of about eight thousand pounds per 
mile. 


A aumber of grants and privileges have 
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been made to many members of the/| more than three months, and some not even 
governing class, who now hold positions, and | that small number of weeks, So careful are 
reside upon the line. There are the Grand | the stoker and driver of the passengers’ lives, 
Ranger, the Deputy Grand Ranger, the| that where there is the slightest chance of 
Secretary to the Deputy Grand Ranger ; the} an accident from the obstinate refusal ofa 
Lord Marshal, the Under Marshal ; the Lord | home-made locomotive engine to move on, 
Steward of the Coke and Coal Department,| rather than irritate it by a dangerons 
the Deputy Lord Steward ; the Grease Mas-| pressure of steam, they desert the unruly 
ter, Deputy Grease Master, and the Keeper} one, and the passengers walk with perfect 
of the Oil Cans. These officers have the! safety to their destination along the tranquil 
rivilege (besides grants of land upon the| and beautifully regulated line. 
fine) of running special trains for themselves 
and friends, without any formal notice to Such are the railway nightmares that 
his Grace the Governor-General. This} haunt me, and will not pass away. 
privilege has at present been sparingly | — ————_—_—_—_————— ——————_— 
used, and no particular accident has sprung SHERRY. 
from it, except the smashing of a ploughman —— 
who was crossing the line, and the running,}| “Time flies,” says the epicurean idler of 
on one occasion, through the end wall of the| Cadiz, who is fond of proverbs ;—* mean- 
London terminus, into the middle of the} while, take a boat.” 
public road. I obeyed the proverb ; and till the Xeres, 
The Civil Service Staff of the Great Royal | or rather Port Saint Mary, steamer was read 
Deadlock Railway is the pride and glory of | (it was now puffing as if to test the stron 
the country. Compare it now, for efficiency | of its lungs), I took a latteen-sailed boat, 
and completeness under Government super-| and skimmed over the luminous green water, 
intendence, with what it was in the days of| which washed and rolled like so much tinted 
the late bankrupt Joint-Stock Company. | sunlight in the Bay of Cadiz, through which 
Every man who enters upon even such! the red mullet steered and caracolled, like 
humble positions as stoker, ticket-taker, or enchanted fish, laughing to scorn all those 
ay must be able to tell the names of the | bare-legged fisher-boys, who, with cane rods 
ings and Queens of England, give a scien-| at least fourteen feet long, bob for them all 
tific analysis of coal (including the chemistry | day from the quay-ledges. 
of coke), and of the theory of combustion,! I was tired and burnt up with lounging 
and must show some respectable knowledge | about among the men in buff-coloured jackets 
of conic sections, trigonometry, and the use/and black and red scarves round their 
of the theodolite. The principal appoint-| waists; with reading the list of voters on 
ments are numerous, varied, and complete.| the post-oflice wall; with cheapening green 
There are fourteen Gentlemen Ushers of | figs the dew still on them; with tulking to 
the Great Board Room, and one Assistant’ a Moor who sat on his counter grave as 4 
Usher ; eight Grooms of the General Mana-| Cadi in rhubarb-coloured slippers; with 
ger’s Office, and one Assistant Groom ; four-| watching the lazy warehousemen on the 
teen Pages of the Locomotive Department,! quays throwing up golden red maize into 
and one Assistant Page ; one hundred and| dry pyramid heaps ; and with looking at the 
fifty Inspectors of Stations, and one Assistant | rows of street-songs, all about guerillas and 
Inspector ; one hundred and fifty Examiners | bull-fighters. So now, abroad on the deli- 
of Bridges, and one Assistant Examiner ; one| cious light-green water, in the trusty boat 
hundred and fifty Surveyors of Tunnels, and | known as La Bella Gaditana, I lay on a seat, 
one Assistant Surveyor ; sixty Regulators of | and paddled about my brown hands in the 
Refreshment Rooms, and one Assistant Regu-|lukewarm waves that glittered and frothed 
lator; ten Hereditary Grand Judges of | about the boat. 
Iron Girders, and one Assistant Judge; and| There lies Cadiz, that new-built Venice, 
fifty-six Gentlemen Lamplighters, with one | with its yellow and rose-coloured palaces, its 
Assistant Gent: The nameless crowd of| tall miradores (watch-towers), where anxious 
minor offices are as numerous in proportion, | Antonios sit waiting for the first sight of 
and as carefully filled, as the posts of trust | their Indian argosies ; the flat eastern roofs, 
and honour. The system of the Civil Service| where the Dons repose and smoke and the 
is carried into the minutest corners of the | Donnas chat and sing; the yellow porcelain 
railway, and wherever there is a department | domes, so like mosques; the long, dark bat- 
with thirty or forty clerks, there is always to| teries, like sharks’ jaws, which are teethed 
be found one assistant clerk. Every engine is | with cannon ; the barracks, and the hospitals. 
manufactured upon the premises, by a body of | There they all are, crowding to the seashore 
workmen, overlooked by another body of sur-|as if to weleome some conqueror. It is & 
veyors. The cost of every locomotive is about | new and brighter Venice, trooping down to 
double the price usnally charged bya regular} the strand to welcome some new Columbus 
manufacturing engineer. To avoid even the} who comes not yet. It is the city that our 
remotest chance of accident by explosions} Essex sacked ; in fuct, the city of sack ; that 
. from over-work, no engine is kept in use! old admirals of ours loug since laid in pickle 
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in the great salt sea in their laced waistcoats 


and cocked-hats, have fired and frowned at a 


| thousand times. 


We must return. Friend Pepe puts me on 


| board the Saint Mary steamer, that is now 
| snorting angrily at delaying passengers ; and 
_ snorting like a war-horse thirsting for the 


charge. I humour the monster, and go on 


| board, Pepe saying “Ombre,” I have paid 
| him too little; but he laughs as he says 

it, and lights a cigarette, which he takes 
| from the hollow rim of his black montero 


cap. 
The boat is full of little cane cages of 
emerald-necked pigeons; frails of grapes, 


| covered with vine-boughs, already drooping 
' with the 
' melons, the white netting over which I 
| gpend sometime 
| being quite sure it was a congeries of old 


intense sunheat; protuberant 


in trying to decipher ; 
Asiatic inscriptions, now unreadable except 


by afrites. 
The deck is crowded with people: neat, 


| thin, rather short men, in light summery 
| jackets, and canvas shoes. One I observe in 


& yellow nankeen jacket, with black spots, 


| All have the red faja (sash), and the round 


turban cap. ‘The richer wear white linen 
jackets, aud leghorn hats, lined with black, 
sit on their portmanteaus smoking, and 
are easy and courteous in their manner, 


There are a few real Andalucian dandies, 
| with puce-coloured and chestuut-coloured 


jackets, the sleeves and edgings covered 


| with figured velvet, their gaiters hung with 
| leather fringes, like Indian mocassins, knives 
| intheir bright red sashes, and their leggings 


embroidered like those the Albanian wears, 


| Of course there are frolicking brown chil- 


dren, that skim about like birds, and mothers 
and sweethearts by the dozen, The women 


| have no bonnets, nothing but the graceful, 
| nun-like mantilla, drawn jealously over the 


face, or streaming over the neck ; long black 


| trays (which the world calls eyelashes), dart- 


ing from their passionate eyes, and black fans 
that never are still, Look at the Zuleika 


_ who sits on the low camp-stool, with her 


back to those immense oleanders planted in 


SHERRY. 
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old Figaro, who has a heavy club of a stick, 
with a brass lion couchant as a handle. Isshe 
going to play at work: to net, to sew? No, 
She unfastens a bundle which she takes from 
her retieule: a luncheon of those famed 
Cadiz dainties, the “bocas de la Isla,”"— 
|8mall pink and white claws torn from the 
living crabs that frequent the marshes of San 
Fernando. How she sucks and cracks them; 
caring no more about the maimed creatures 
stumping about the marshes like so many 
armless Chelsea pensioners, than I do for 
the men who fell at Agincourt. 

We touch the shore and hurry to the rail- 
way station, with one backward glance at the 
vessels laden with fragrant empty wine casks; 
now soulless and disenchanted ; no longer 
caskets of hope and love, joy, death, and 
madness: mere hollow hooped-up barrels, 
yellow or red, lined with a dry crust of 
tartarous-looking dregs. The carriages are 
comfortable, and filled with wine merchants 
and their clerks returning from bathing at 
this port. We are now at Saint Mary’s; 
which is the shipping port of the wine dis- 
trict of Cadiz. A demon scream, a champ 
as of a thousand horses, and we are away on 
the wings of the wind to the region of your 
nutty, full flavoured, unbrandied, Amon- 
tillado sherry, the golden juice I have so 
(often held up to the light with ridiculous 
affectation of knowingness ; the stuff, to use 
|Binn’s the wine merchant’s affectionate 
jp, that Falstaff grew witty and rac 
on, and called his sherris sack—by which 
he meant the seco, dry wine of Xeres or 
Cheres. The guttural X rather teases an 
Englishman. 

But to see, as Pepys would say, the 
dusty barrenness of the country! Why it is 
| mere white, sun-baked, turnpike road turned 
into fields ; sprinkled here and there with 
patches of melons and tufts of the Indian 
corn now just in tassel. The hedges are lines 
of cactuses and prickly-pears growing ina dry 
bloodless, eccentric manner, and looking like 
spiky fish turned into vegetables; or—especi- 
ally the prickly-pear —like a coliection of 
green hairbrushes that have stuck together 








dlive-oil jars which are going to the Don/at all sorts of odd angles, and so taken 
Sanchez Montilla, the very wine-merchant of | root. 
Xeres to whom I have letters of introduction} But what are those hills of stony shifting 
in the ambuscade of my left-hand pocket.| chalk that look like railway embankments, 


| How beautiful she is! not beautiful with the! and are studded with stunted green goose- 


tose-blood of English beauty; but beautiful; berry bushes? Those are the real sherry 


_ With a pale, spiritual light in her colourless, vines. One small shed of a station, and we 


brown face. Her black hair, profuse as| are at Xeres. 


| ¢ars; which are pink as sea-shells. 


Cleopatra's, is braided in loops round her | 

A great 
gold pin below her high comb of pierced tor- 
toise-shell, fastens up lier back hair. She has 


I—disdaining a certain mild stupor and 
desire of sleep, which, even just after 
breakfast, will sometimes come over you in 
Spain—push past the expectant omnibus and 





| folds of her mantilla with her fan to prevent 


not those dangerous little side-curls gummed | a mosquito swarm of hungry boys who want 


| Over the temples which the Spaniards call|to act as guides and show me the cellars 


Picardias (rogueries). There are blood-red | (the bodegas), and toil up the city’s long, hot 
cloves in her hair, and she trifles back the lace | streets, past clanging cooperages, blue-domed 

| collegiatas, and long barrack wine stores ; 
their being ruffled. She talks playfully withan| past the flame-shaped battlements of the 
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old Moorish citadel, now whitewashed. At 
last I reach the house of Don Sanchez 
Montilla, the great sherry wine-merchant—a 
house gay with gilt balconies and shaded 
windows. 

A ring at the hall bell, A few words of 
Spanish, and I am at home with my kind 
friend, who I find is of Irish descent. He is 
a grave caballero; chivalrous in manner ; 
a great smoker, but one who never sips his 
own wine but to select it or to reject. We are 
followed, as we go towards the cool cellar 
(which is above ground, and entered from the 
garden court-yard) by his capataz, or head 
man, who isa quiet, shrewd looking Asturian. 
The various cellars contain about four thou- 
sand casks. We entered the first; its grey, 
cool shadiness only here and there stabbed 
by a golden dagger of sunbeam, which pierced 
some stray chink. Pedro, the Asturian, 
follows us, with a long round deal stick 
to the side end of which is attached a 
sort of tin extinguisher which holds about a 
wineglass full. Don Sanchez himself (his 
father’s name was Doolan) carries gingerly in 
his left hand along stalked glass, which ought 
to have turned topaz colour, so many thou- 
sands of times had it received that tin extin- 
guisher full of Amontillado—curious, dry, 
clear and generous. 

We pass along rows, three deep, of casks, 
standing stolid in rank and file; cold in ex- 
terior ; but their heart-blood warm as that 
of your grave Englishman. There they are 
of all degrees of ripeness, and of all ages, 
from the green wine of last year, mere white | 
sap, to the thirty-year old wine; fit drink| 
for heroes, statesmen, and poets. 
all silent ; there is no buzz of fermentation, 
no sign of the prisoned life within. A few 
chalk scratches indicate to experienced eyes 
their respective grades of age and merit. 
How can we tell the stripling of last summer 
from the veteran who has mellowed through 
twenty summers? We shall soon see. Our 
foreign eyes are soon to be opened. The 
witch oil is to be rubbed on our eyes, we 
shall look round and awake in another coun- 
try. We shall be like Thomas the Rhymer 
who fell asleep at Ercildoune and awoke in 
Fairyland. 

There is something judicial, far-seeing, and 


thoughtfully benignant in the eye of Don! 
Sanchez, as he ejaculates in a low voice to| 


“Toma!” (take), and he holds out the ex- 
pectant glass. 


In an instant Pedro Junges at a ten year! 


old eask, and whips the golden liquor into 
the glass. He hands it to me, and dashes out 
half a glass to wash it first, to prevent any 
extraneous chill, or taste of the last water 
the glass was cleansed with. I toss it off 
and shake my head. I do not want to commit 
myself, 

“Toma!” Fifteen years. 

The next glass-full is flung away with 
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old, 

I smack my lips and look thoughtful, 

Toma, again. Another sip; twenty years, 

I hold up the glass and smile. I think thas 
a safe game. 

“But these are poor wines,” says Sane 
chez. “Not yet cooked for the London 
market,” 

i nod to express that I know all about 
that. There was no taking me in. 


> 


Pedro smiles inside the extinguisher, [I | 


am afraid he sees through me. 


Old tasters only sip the first glasses; for | 


the old wines are shown last. 
Five-and-twenty years. 
Not to be done, I sip and hand it back 


to Pedro, who slips it back into the cask, | 
This is too “curious” a wine to be thrown | 


away. I almost wish I had drunk it. 
Thirty years, 
Iam safe now, and I assert that this is a 


very full-bodied, nutty wine, with a rich | 


aroma and a wonderful bouquet. 

“It is our best Amontillado; but, as you 
see, pale—a faint straw-colour. It is one of 
what we call our mother wines, with which 


vintages: Pemartin nor Domique, nor even 
Garvey, nor Duff-Gordon could beat that. It 
is Xeres wine, rich and pure, Pedro, fetch 
the Doctor !” 

“The Doctor!” Was he afraid I should 
suddenly lapse into dangerous inebriety. 
I need not be alarmed. Pedro brings 
the Doctor in a moment, in the shape of 
a glass-full of rich, treacly-looking liquid, 


They are) like Tent. 


“This is boiled wine which we employ for 
colouring. We do not use burnt sugar or 
any chemical infusion, and very rarely 


obtain ‘pale sherries, for sherries are na- 
turally pale. 
and gives body. The English palate woul 


goose or plumpudding.” 
I don’t know what I did next; but I re- 
member seeing a variety of different yellow 


| 


some oily and sweet ; others brown-red, and 
nectareous. There was the camomile flavour 
jand the dry bitter; the aromatic and the 
musky. I learned to turn the wine-glasses 
into hour-glasses, and to decide which was 
the oiliest wine by watching the last drops 
race in two rival glasses. ‘I'here was wine 
could have written epigrams on, and wines 
that would have driven me to the grandest 
| epic failures, 

| Don Sanchez, who considers my quota 
|tion of Falstaff’s praise of sack, “deck 





| 


‘dedly clever,” proposes a cigar and @ | 


regal recklessness to wash out the ten year 


we flavour and strengthen less favoured | 


brandy. We do not use chemical means to | 





The Doctor sweetens, — | 


not like our thin, raw, weak sherry; and we | 
cannot drink your sherry, except as a liqueur | 
after dinner ; just as you take brandy after | 


colours, varying from straw to citron, lumi- | 
nous saffron, and deep orange: some thin, | 
sharp-witted, and dry; others thick and fiery; | 
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bottle of Hock in the cool, marble-paved| Bless me! why, nowhere. It was an acci- 
hall. dental quality discovered by tasting. It 
Seated in rocking-ehairs, softly cushioned, | had an almondy, dry, bitter flavour, which 


| Pedro places before us two long, green bottles| rendered it of rare value to mix, because 
| of the Rhineland wine, some Tolosas (or|I must clearly understand (and it was 
_ sugar-cakes), and some fragrant Havannahs. | only fair to tell me) that English sherry was 


| 


| *Bat,” says Dou Sanchez, diving into a side-| a chemical compound, made, like a French 
a. of his white linen jacket, “you must | side-dish, of many ingredients, and of various 
. 


st try one of the cigars from my own ages and qualities of wines, 
petaca (cigar-case made of coloured aloe} In Xeres there were five hundred thousand 


| thread). You know the prime of our Cadiz’ arrobas of wine—thirty of which went to a 
| youth go as merchants to Havannah, which is; bota (butt)—made annually. This made 
| Spain’s Hesperides. We, as old school-fellows, | thirty-four thousand butts, nine thousand of 
| keep up correspondence, and now and then! which were of first quality. Sherry is too 
| exchange the best Spanish wine for the best strong and too dear for Spaniards, and too 
| Havannah cigars. Spare no expense, I say,| feverish for the climate. The bestis, in Xeres, 


but send me over the very best. Here they | a dollar a bottle. The best in the bodega is 
are.” worth from fifty to eighty guineas a butt ; and, 
“Their age?” | after insurance, freight, and sale charges, it 
“They do no good after one year. Then stands the importer in from one hundred 
a cigar is in its prime. The sea-voyage|to one hundred and thirty guineas, before it 


| mellows them as it does our sherry. ‘lhey/ reaches his cellar (say) in Belgrave Square. 


are expensive. Even at first price, and with-| “How many gallons to the butt, Don 
out any profit going to my friends, they cost | Sanchez ?” 
me fourpence each, Judge what your London; “ About one hundred and twelve. This 


| cigars must be.” | will bottle into about fifty-two dozen, and 


“How many cigars does a tobacco debauchee| the duty is five shillings and sixpence the 
smoke per day ?” gallon. So you may form your own opinion 
* At the most a dozen. This is my seventh.| about cheap London sherries, which are, 
This is the second time this has been lit. I/ generally very ‘curious’ indeed — mere 


} we, you stare ;—you English throw away a| doctors’ draughts, in fact, made up according 
cigar after a few pufis, like the Dutch epicure, | to certain swindling prescriptions.” 
" 


0 said that, after two glasses, the bloom} Here was a blow for my old friend Binns, 


| wasoff the bottle, and called for another.) who opens a bottle of forty-eight shilling 
| A Spanish smoker thinks, on the contrary,!sherry with the air of an antiquarian un- 
| what you call ranciduess is flavour, and likesa|swathing a mummy Pharaoh. Thought 
| telit cigar. Shall I roll yqu a cigarette just| I, the next time the deluded man points to 


whe does ? remember the pecho, or last burn-| the oily stickiness of his glass, I will leap up, 
seize him, and say in a hollow voice : 


*Do ladies smoke here ?” delusion ; that stuff you drink, you think is 
“No, it is thought a vice, like drinking, for| the juice of Spanish grapes, plucked by men 
women; and the few who do it, do it by| playing guitars, and smoking cigars; you 
stealth. Try a cheroot ?” call it, in poetical moments, bottled sunlight, 
I touk one. sunfire, and so on—bah! (after the manner 
“Excuse me—be aSpaniard for once. Never| of Napoleon) it is only a chemical com- 
light a cheroot at the large end, but at the! pound made up of drugs and infusions like 





| small; do not hold it between your teeth,| Daffy’s elixir or James’s powder. It is 
| but between your lips. To epicures these cooked up with boiled, treacly wine and 
| small things are important.” brandy. It 


is a@ compound mixed from a 
Our episodical discourse then fell upon) dozen barrels, and made to order for a par- 


| cigarettes. The Don assured me that paper| ticular market. If the vines of Xeres grew 


cigars were introduced partly from their| till they got black in the face, Binns, they 


| cheapness, partly for their cleanliness and|could not yield wine like your forty-eight 


their suitability for smoking at odd moments} shilling sherry.” 
when there was no time for a cigar—at}| The Don laughed, and said that certainly 


| charch-doors, for instance ; before going into| the sherry wine district was very small; not 
} Mass ; in the market over a bargain; at lunch! more than twelve miles square. Therefore, 
| Wer a “nip” of aguardiente flavoured with it could not yield honest wine enough even 
| aniseed; or between the acts of a sword-and-|for half London. The sherr, grape grew 


comedy. ouly on certain low, chalky hills where, the 
Then we drove back to the old highroad,| earth being light-coloured, is not so much 





, and got again on wives. Did I remember| burnt—did not chap and split so much by 


the glass from the Saint Barbara cask, just the sun, as darker and heavier soils do. A 


| after the brown-gold one in the Saint An-} mile beyond these hills, the grapes deteriorate. 


tnio? That was real Amontillado. What! The older the plants the better; but the 
was Amontillado? Where did it grow?, fewer the grapes. 
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There was something serenely contem-|that it seemed a sort of page to the big | 


plative in Sanchez as he discussed with 
fatherly affection tin extinguishers full of 
Pedro Ximenes and the wine of Pajara; or 


the rare grape fluid grown at Mr. Dorney’s| 
« pleasant villa of Maclarnudo, which Pedro | 


tossed out in a legerdemain style, that re- 
minded me of a conjuror’s trick. We rocked 
and sipped in the cool, quiet hall, where the 
perpetual fountain measured itself out like a 
Danaid’s bottle ever decanting. Heat and 
glare were fenced out, we were cool and 
shaded by the green arches of the ribbed 
banana-leaves that tossed themselves over 
our head. 
and dusty olive-trees spun and sung in a 
sharp, shrill drone, like the buzz of a spin- 
ning-wheel, or as if chafed by the sun, A 
pecked locust shuffled about in the dust at 
the door. The only restless life near us was 
a chamelion in a small cane cage. Ob, what a 
monster that was! Mixture of toad and 
lizard, with rough, spiked, brown skin, and 
large head like a perch. If you pushed it, it 
opened its fleshy red mouth and hissed in 
impotent rage. 
head in a small cone of leathery skin, which 
came to a point, and was generally closed 
like a telescope out of use, but sometimes 
slid back like the lid of a night-glass, and 
disclosed a shining and revolving bead, ma- 
liciously dull, yet twinkling with a certain 
latent mischief and spite, like the eye ofa 
dwarf eunuch, ihentees tried to make it 
change colour by wrapping it in a crim- 
son silk handkerchief; but, like a restive 
“phenomenon,” it would not go through 
that performance. 

“It is an idle, quiet life,” said Sanchez, 


filling my glass and dismissing Pedro, who} 


had work to do in the cooperage, “ with its 
measured occupations and siesta-sleep at 
noon. First thing after breakfast, I mount 
the Arab stallion you shall presently see, and 
ride out to my farm and vineyards. ‘The 
way out to it lies up the Street of the Idols, 
I look at the men, give directions,and return. 
Then comes siesta and dinner; in the 
evening, music with my sisters, cards, or a 
read at the Casino, and bed. Sometimes, I 
ride out to Port Saint Mary, and bathe. I 
am fond of pictures, and play sometimes at 
billiards.” 

I asked about the labourers—if they 
worked hard. 

No. They had a respite, for a cigarette, 
once an hour. Had two hours for dinner, so 
that they might sleep. 

Here he clapped his hands, as people 
do in the Arabian Nights, and Pedro ap- 

ared, like one of Aladdin’s afrites, when 
1e rubbed his ring. At a signal (Sanchez 
was too lazy to speak), Pedro re-ap- 
peared with a large Moorish water-jar, so 
cool and porous that its stony surface was 


covered with a thick pearl-dew. A mysterious | 


in spite of El Tio Tom (Uncle Tom) male! 


case accompanied it, which was so small 


The cicalas outside on the aloes | 


Its eye projected from the} 


\ 
| bottle. | 
| “Toma, amigo mio,” said Sanchez. “This | 
is our home-made Spanish brandy; take | 
care, it is strong.” 
Strong! it flew through my blood like 
‘electric fire. It seemed to scorch my lips; | 
it made my eyes water; and all with 

| spoonful. 

“There,” said Sanchez, “that’s what we 
could make, if there was a demand for it, | 
| We could easily give it more flavour: indeed, 
|\I have no doubt that we could even rival | 
|the French champagne, by using unripe | 
| grapes with the dew on them.” 

I felt glad, for a moment, to put into such | 
a quiet haven as this ; far away from those 
ceaseless cries of “A-gooa,” shouted like 
insults, and that ceaseless patter and stum- 
'ble of fruit and charcoal mules, cheered | 
‘along with the unintermitting “A-r-r-rd, | 
A-r-r-r-r-6,” and the sound thwack of cork- | 
sticks. Here, I was far from the screams of | 
green and crimson paroqueets in glistening 
gilded balconies ; out of ear-shot of castanet | 
rattle and guitar twang; decanting, with | 
thoughtful pleasure, a glass of scented vine 
juice from the choicest Hock district of the | 
Rhine-land. A tree, with the beautiful name | 
of the Dancing Shade, moved timidly at | 
the grated window, where grapes hung, 
and terra-cotta pomegranates poised and 
swayed. For a moment, I thought, happy is | 
|the man who can give his life to the noble 
jobject of concocting wines. I fell into a | 
reverie, and when I turned, Don Sanchez gave | 
a start, and made me a low bow, worthy of | 
| the Don of Dons himself. \ 
“T am afraid,” he said, “I was what | 
‘Spanish wits call ‘fishing,’ that is, nodding 
| like old gentlemen after-dinner. The steady 
|burning of a Xeres noonday is too much | 
\for any one. In a stand-up fight it beats | 
|down all pluck and resolve, except when | 
one is just fresh from leaving England, | 
the real country for the utmost strain of | 
bodily and intellectual exertion, and where, | 
| with all its faults, as Charles the Third, one | 
of our kings, said, (Sanchez had grown 
quite a Spaniard), there were more days 
really available for exercise than in any 
other country of the world. Come, and let 
us go over the house,” 

So up the broad marble stairs we went, 
and into the long, richly furnished rooms, 
crimson cushioned, like the divan of the 
Sultan Shalabala, of fairy-book celebrity ; 
the walls not hung, but hidden with a pateh- 
work of indifferent pictures ;—goggling family 
portraits of a livid and carrion colour ; for 
art is very low in Spain: extravagant effects 
of light; liquorice views of trees in & 
fog ; and a few Damon and Phyllis scenes, 
that seemed all in a blue mould, 80 
livid was their simpering gaiety. Still, 
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jn state on a loo-table, and in spite of illu- 
minated books of devotion, Pickwick, and 
some books of seguidillas, the deserted 
rooms, though the sunshine did pour in hot 
and strong, were rather deathy and melan- 
choly. The piano, covered up with brown 
holland, looked like a large sarcophagus, and 
the pictures had a painful hopeless way of 
lifting up and down with a flap when we 
| opened the white and gold doors, I never 
saw such a hospital of art, I think, before, 
not even at the Pantheon. There were the 
works of the great imitated with every 
fault exaggerated : blustering vulgar Salvator 
| Rosas ; invisibly black Poussins ; expression- 
| less Raphaels ; simpering Murillos; loathsome 
| Brauwers; meretricious Greuzes. There 
was only one beautiful thought in all this 
| menagerie of art, and that shone out like a 
It was a head of Christ with a 
| hand removing the crown of thorns; but 
never did I see the sorrowing forgiveness 
of a wartyr shine out of such suffering, 
| saintly eyes. It was ouly a sketch, perhaps, 
| thrown off by Guido to pay some gambling 
debt. 
| Again we went down in the court and 
chatted. 

I am lost in admiration of the quiet 
| sleepy orientalism of this scene, and listen, 
| with half-shut eyes, to the quiet, hope- 
| ful prophecies of Spain’s future, that Don 
| Sanchez is enunciating; the splashing foun- 
| tain—his pleasant chorus—running on in a 
| gay rippling treble; a clock in the adja- 
cent dining-room, rings out the hour 
| with such a silvery clearness, that every 
| stroke seems to puncture me as with a 
| fine gold needle; rousing, but leaving no 
| wound, 

I leap up, nearly upsetting the green 
| hock-bottles ; and, so startling the usually 
| imperturbable Don Sanchez, that he dropped 
| his cigar. 

, “1 shall lose the train,” I said, chafing to 
epart. 

“Wait till Maiana,” said the dilatory 
| Spaniard, who never hurried. 
| Was he sure the train went at thirty 
| minutes past four ? 

“Che sabd (who knows). Antonio, look at 
| the trainbill.” 0, the idle Moor! 

No, I had still ten minutes to waste. 

| “Ojolah,” said the Moor ; “would it were 
| forty: Come, look at my Arab—Maugraby.” 
We went through groves of oranges and 


spice-smelling bushes ; past kitchen gratings! tion in it. 


at smelled vociferously of garlic, to the 
stable where Maugraby, branded on the right 
flank in large scorched letters, 8. M., churned 
and fretted. Its large liquid eyes turned 
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from long experience, that there were signs 
of awakening in Spain. Education was 
increasing ; indeed more children, taking the 
per-centage, were educated in Spain than 
England, There were hopes of constitutional 
government. The dry bones began to stir 
and come together. The great country that 
had once ruled the world, that kept one 
armed foot in Flanders, another in Germany, 
while she held America in her arms, and 
threatened Africa with her glance, may again 
revive, and stand like a freeman among the 
nations. 

The boat stopped. “Cadiz!” cried a voice 
at my elbow; I looked up and saw the 
“Silver plate,” as the sea-washed city is 
called, bright and happy, before me, with the 
yellow dome of its cathedral, its coloured 
walls and watch-tower miradores. 

As I passed down the Delicias, towards 
the Alameda and Blanco’s Hotel, the lamp- 
lighters were beginning to flit about with 
their ladders and lighted linstocks, The 
great sentinel palm-trees at either side of the 
Delicias steps, were cutting their dark and 
drooping shapes against the rose, and orange, 
jand pale emeraldine crysolite of evening. 
The strange, husky-bandaged stems were 
dark as ebony pillars. The Ave Maria was 
over; but the love-making and fan-signalling 
had only just begun. There was Guzman, 
| pretending to fan Inez, and Lola signalling to 
Perez : as for old Pedro, he was enjoying the 
fresco, quite unaware how near that scape- 
grace Juan was to his pretty niece Cate- 
rina. 

On the low stone benches with iron backs 
that faced the public walk, there was a great 
gathering of honest, portly burgesses, with 
their graceful daughters ; jovial priests, with 
| their long rolled hats; and lively, proverb- 
| quoting majos, with the cups of their caps full 
| of spare cigarettes. It was pleasant, strolling 
there on the Cadiz Alameda, under the 
dusty, burnt-up acacias, and in the purple 
hush of the evening, to hear the surf far 
away out beating against the Puercas (hog- 
back) reefs, 

I do not particularly recollect getting into 
bed, but I know I dozed uneasily to the 
| chorus of a clump of mosquitos, who were all 
| repeating, like the ghosts of so many Master 
| Bettys, that great eulogium of sack which 
Don Sanchez had patronisingly pronounced 
as “ Decidedly clever.” 

“ A good sherris sack hath a twofold opera- 
It ascends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forge-itive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes, which, delivered over to 








towards us as we entered; and, as I said! the voice, become excellent wit. The second 
_ * Ajour,” (the Spanish-Moorish adieu) looked | property of your excellent sherris is, the 
aimost sadly, as I thought, at me. | warming of the blood, which, before cold 

I just saved the train, and rushed back in| and settled, leaves the liver white and pale, 
4 white cloud to Cadiz ; thinking of what the! which is the badge of pusillanimity and 
Don had told me, as a fervent Catholic and! cowardice; but the sherris warms it, and 
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makes it course from the inwards to the parts | was aged twelve. This I know, because jn 
extreme. It illumineth the face,” &c. the course of the book Master le Baif's per- 
Here I fell asleep soundly. formance at the age of fourteen is compared 
-- ——_—---———-| with that of Monsieur de Lamoignon, who 
MONSTROUS CLEVER BOYS. was but two years his junior. My own baby 
eiienian has worked out for me that problem on his 
A PEDAGOGUE in a periwig covered with| slate, and informs me that Monsieur de 
the dust of ancient books, sat as librarian and| Lamoignon was “ etatis suze anno duo. 
tutor in the dry library of a parched French | decimo,” or, as old blockheads like myself 
lawyer; to whose shrivelled little son (who| would say, a boy of twelve. 
was swallowed up between the leaves of a Aud what a boy it must have been! At 
gaping folio) he related for his encouragement | every turn he is addressed by his respectful 
what monuments of learning many boys have | teacher with “vous savez, Monsieur ;’—you 
been. know, sir, what Origen observes ;—you know, 
I am an old boy myself, with little of|sir, that defect in Aristotle ;—Scaliger, you 
the monumental in my knowledge, and,| know, Monsieur. The game at which this 
perhaps, in my ignorance I misrepresent) boy played in his infancy was hide and seek, 
the Dominie Baillet-—Adrien Baillet-— who} on a good intellectual scale. He himself, we 
may to other men be known as a brisk) are told, called it “the game of the masks 
light of literature, and I feel that I may | of authors,” and it consisted in detecting 
terribly commit myself when I describe} ancient and modern authors, who had hidden 
as a dry chip his patron, Monsieur de| themselves behind anonymous names, or 
Lamoignon, Advocate-General and chief of| otherwise concealed their persons. Gustation 
the Senate of France in and about the year | in literary styles gave ihe the joy that 
one, six, eight, eight. The boy I am quite| coarser boys find in tasting tarts and 
sure about. He had a yellow skin and a! gooseberries. There were existing games of 
bald head, and crow’s feet running from the| chronology and genealogy, to which he would 
corners of his spectacles. He was writing a) descend; but football he spurned from him 
learned book in the year I have just named,| with something nobler than his toes. 
and his preceptor, to reassure him in his cha-| We are to begin, says the Dominie, by 
racter of Infant Solomon, wrote him another,| conceding him the opinion of which he 
which was published in that year, all about) intends to demonstrate the truth by example, 
erudite youngsters, and addressed throughout | that since learning has thriven in the world, 
“to Monsieur de Lamoignon, son of Mon-| and refinement spread, we have found out 





seigneur the Advocate-General.” The book} what breadths and depths there are in a 
is dedicated “to the Best of Parents,” by the | child’s mind, and have discovered it to be 
picture of a medal, obverse and reverse. Orj| capable of something better than sheep- 


did the State give such a medal to the Mon-| watching or the trifling over toys. Socrates 
seigneur? ‘The small boy who is a historical| had made that discovery when he taught 
authority will know. Probably the small) that a child who has learnt to speak is not 
boy who is a numismatist does not require|too young for the sciences, Eupolis, who 
to be informed that one side of this medal) lived, “as you know, Monsieur,” in the time 
represents the Monseigneur with a soul above! of Artaxerxes Longimanus, wrote seventeen 
heigh diddle diddle, the right man to go| comedies in the first seventeen years of his 
hunting not for a hareskin but a lexicon to) life, and won the prize for seven of them. 
wrap his little baby in. The other side of; Alexander the Great was scarcely born when 
the medal shows a classic genius encouraging | his father engaged Aristotle to be his pre- 
a bird to stand upon one leg, typifying doubt-| ceptor. From the time when he first left 
less the propriety of keeping a boy well up| the breast of the nurse he never was idle; 
on his wise leg, and getting him to tuck away| his sports were studious ; he deprived him- 
his merry leg as a contemptible excrescence,| self to the uttermost of sleep. If he had 
and disdain to stand upon that also. The! only written, he could have displayed him- 
amall boy who is also a mythologist will tell self before the age of twenty as one of the 
me that the female in this symbol is the genius| greatest of all ancient philosophers. His 
of education, who is holding up a lamp well| desire to possess the world was the result of 
filled with oil for defectation of a bird which| a grand philosophical conception. He wished 
is a pelican, known as the model parent in| to develope his ideas on a large scale, by 
all schools, As the pelican gave up its own| establishing a model universe. At the age 
flesh to its young, so should the wise lawyer | of twelve or thirteen Cicero first wrote his 
read Blackstone with his baby, and the divine | treatise on the art of speaking. Tiberius at 
_ his young children through a course of| nine years old delivered the funeral oration 

athers, | of his father. Marcus Aurelius having be 
Now that I have sufficiently exposed my come a philosopher at twelve years old, 
ignorance before the rising generation, I will) then made a profession of philosophy, and 
profanely jest with those who are as old and put on the philosopher's mantle. He ab- 
stupid as myself over the book of Monsieur stained from pies and bullseyes, or whatever 
Baillet. The little boy whom he addresses delights of the palate were then sought 
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by the young, and went to bed stark naked| knife, which is also a saw, a toothpick, a 
on the earth. This great prince was not|boothook, a pen, and a corkscrew! The 
killed by his early application to his studies. | fifteenth century saw such another prodigy, 
He lived to the age of fifty-nine, and then he | the “ Anonymous youth of the year fourteen 
only died because he had a son who did not} hundred and forty-five,” who was declared, 
follow in his track. The Emperor Gordian, | by good judges, to be the son of the foul fiend 
when he was a little boy, wrote a book of | himself. He was perfect in all arts and 
unfavourable criticism on the antiquated | sciences, and was regarded by some as the 
style of Cicero, and himself composed a histo-| Antichrist. Verini wrote, at fourteen, a book 





rical poem called the Antoniniad, in thirty 
books. 

Does any one urge that this is all to be con- 
demned as Pagan work? “ You cannot have 
forgotten, Monsieur,” one of the most beau- 
tiful traits in ecclesiastical history, relating 
to the infancy of Origen, who puzzled his 


| learned father with wise questions, and whose 





| side of the talk in the dialogue of his father, | 


| geometry, and mathematics, logic, and the| 


little bosom his father sometimes, when he 
went to bed, uncovered and kissed respect- 
fully, as a sanctuary of divine wisdom. At| 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, when his | 


| father was seized, he would have rushed | 


out of the house to martyrdom, if his dis-| 
erect mother had not taken away his} 
trousers, or whatever other clothes any | 
small boy may tell us that he wore. Then| 
says the Dominie Baillet, Origen being un- 
able to leave his chamber, would at least 
do what he could, and wrote a letter, giving 
new proofs of the excellent education he had 
received. 

Saint Augustine says that he was frightened | 
at the wisdom of his son Adeodatus, whese 
real discourse at the age of sixteen forms one | 


De Magistro. ; 
Now turn from Christians to the barba- 





rians—the Arabs out of Barbary—and look 
at Avicenna, At ten he knew all about the 
Koran and the Humanities. He mastered | 
the arithmetic of the Indians, astronomy, 


of moral distiches which, being received as a 
classic, superseded that bearing the name of 
Cato in many colleges of Italy, France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, Politian, when a boy, 
used to bring out of the Library of the 
Medici Latin and Greek odes or epigrams, 
composed by himself, and succeed in palming 
them upon the learned as discovered frag- 
ments of Catullus or Anacreon. Hermolaus 
Barbarus, at the age of eighteen (and in the 
year fourteen hundred and seventy-two), had 
read all the books that were then printed, 
and all the manuscripts that he had seen. 
The invention of printing in Europe was 
then thirty-two years old. It is not told us 
whether the above statement is meant to 
include the books printed in China. 

Beroaldus the elder, when a child of very 
tender years, wrote most judicious strictures 
on the Commentaries of Servius upon Virgil. 
Cristofle de Longueil was a learned boy who 
made it a point of conscience to read fully 
and to the end every book that he began. 
He lived two or three centuries ago, and has 
had no successors. 

I have to mention next a little boy, whose 
name was Quirinus, and who was a friend of 
the fumous Cardinal Bembo. He proposed 
and maintained publicly in the city of Rome 
four thousand five hundred theses, and there 
was no philosopher, whatever his sect, who 
was not satisfied with his answers, and whom 
his arguments did not convince. This argu- 


Almagest, before he turned to medicine ; and, | mentative boy has had successors, as I know ; 
when he had mastered medicine, he was} for I have myself been argued down and over- 
sixteen years old. This learned boy worked | run by herds of them, 1 think, also, that we 
far into the night ; and, when he did sleep, | need not go to Friesland for the three brothers, 
never failed to go on with his studies in his} Andrew, Peter, and James Canters, who had 
dreams, and often worked out the solution|a little sister like themselves, and who 
ofa difficulty by the time of waking. Before! seemed to know everything at the age of ten. 
he was eighteen, he had passed on to the| Their country was too small to hold their 
study of theology, and had completed it. It| fame, and they travelled through Germany, 
was begun by reading Aristotle’s Metaphysics | France, and Italy, exhibiting proofs of their 
forty times, so that he knew the book by| universal knowledge, and astonishing the 
heart, without having found out the use of| nations. 
it, But when the treatise of Alfarabius, on} Louis Stella was, in the sixteenth century, 
the end and object of metaphysics, came in his | a boy professor, Master Star at the University 
my he was suddenly enlightened. of Orleans. He is said to have lectured upon 
‘hat must have been done in his boy-| Greek authors to large assemblies at the age 
by Nicolas Heliot, who, when not yet| of fifteen; especially expounding Lucian and 
twenty years of age, appeared at the Uni-| Aristophanes, Greek Grammar, and Theo- 
Yersity of Paris as the Prodigy of the Four-|dore Gaza. I must take an early opportu- 
teenth Century ; and was declared, by the | nity of asking some small boy who Theodore 
astonished world of letters, “ perfect in lan-|Gaza was, Stella on Gaza seems to bring 
Guages, in all arts, liberal or mechanical, | heaven and earth together in some sort of 
& finished philosopher, a physician, a juris-| astronomical conjunction. % 
consult, a canonist, a theologian.” Here was| It is a descent from the sublime to talk 
4youth with an intellect like a many-bladed' next about young Jacques Grevin, who, at 
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the age of thirteen, electrified the University 
of Paris with a tragedy and two comedies, 
which he immediately followed up with 
pastorals, hymns, and a collection of sonnets, 
under the amazing name of Gelodacria. 
Ronsard was jealous of the boy. Cardinal 
Jérdme de la Rovere, afterwards archbishop 
of Turin, was a poet at the age of seven or 
eight, and published his poems at the age of 
ten. To anything of that sort, however, we 
are, in these days, well accustomed. To this 
course of proceeding British babes are driven 
daily by advice of friends. 

A child of the Aldine house of printers 
wrote, at fourteen, a commentary on ortho- 
graphy; which is but asimple and quiet thing 
to mention before recording that Zamoiski, 
the Pole—who called himself Joannes Sarius 
Samoscius — was, at thirteen, the perfect 
master of Greek, Latin, Turkish, German, 
Sclavonian and Tartar. He wrote them all, 
and spoke them all rightly and glibly. He 
was at that time learning Arabic. 

It is from this book of Baillet’s that 
Mr. Shandy quoted marvels of wise sons to 
Uncle Toby, when that worthy made his 
famous commentary upon the Jegend that 
Lipsius composed a work the day he was 

m. ‘This, Monsieur Baillet explains as 
meaning, not the carnal, but the rational life 
of that scholar. Lope de Vega made known 
his poetical attainments as soon as he could 
speak, and dictated, before he had learnt to 
write, his compositions, Monsieur de Peirese, 
at the age of seven, obtained leave to educate 
the faculties, moral and intellectual, of a 
younger brother, and proved, young as he 
was, a perfect tutor. 

Monsieur Bontillier de Ranca, afterwards 


Abbé of La Trappe, published, at the age of 


thirteen, a new edition of Anacreon, with 
notes in Greek, and in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, a nameless young 
rhetorician, studying at Toulouse, published, 
at the same age, in folio, an Universal History, 
written in Latin. Salmasius the grammarian, 
Milton’s victim, who was, in spite of all that 
Milton said to him, an able and a worthy 
man, made an exact version of Pindar at the 
age of ten. 

But the best lesson to fathers who have 
sons to form, was furnished by the father of 
Fortunio Liceti. That philosopher was born 

rematurely, and came into the world no 

igger than the palm of a hand. His father, 
who was a physician, saw that there was 
some life in the very little fellow, showed 
him to brethren of the faculty, and made up 
his mind to bring him on by hatching in 
an oven, comfortably furnished and kept at 
an uniform artificial heat. The result of his 
industry was a child whom he taught him- 
self; who lived to the age of eighty, and was, 
even as a youth, the author of a treatise on 
the Philosophy of the Soul, to which he 


ave a name worthy of his great erudition, | 


nopsychauthropologia. , 
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At the door of the oven in whieh 


this 


philosopher was baked, I will lay down my 
batch of solemn boys, 


A PARADOXICAL EXPERIENCE, 


It was certainly a dull, little dinner-party, 
Of the four guests two of us were men between 
fifty aud sixty, and two of us were youths, 
between eighteen and twenty ; and we had no 
subjects in common, We were all intimate 
with our host ; but we were only slightly ac. 
quainted with each other. I think we should 
have got on better if there had been some 
ladies among us; but the master of the house | 
was a bachelor, and, except the parlour-maid, 
who assisted in waiting on us at dinner, no 
daughter of Eve was present to brighten the | 
dreary scene. We tried all sorts of subjects; 
but they dropped in the most disastrous 
manner, one after the other. The elder gen- 
tlemen seemed to be afraid of committing 
themselves by talking too freely within 
hearing of us juniors ; and we, on our side, | 
| restrained our youthful flow of spirits and 
youthful freedom of conversation, out of | 
deference to our host, who seemed once or | 
twice to be feeling a little nervous about | 
the continued propriety of our behaviour 
in the presence of his respectable guests, To 
make matters worse, we had dined at a 
sensible hour. When the bottles wade their 
| first round, at dessert, the clock on the man- | 
tlepiece only struck eight. I counted the 
strokes ; and felt certain, from the expression | 
of his face, that the other junior guest, who | 
sat on one side of me at the round table, was 
counting them also. When we came to the | 
final eight, we exchanged looks of despair, | 
“‘T'wo hours more of this! What on earthis | 
to become of us?” In the language of the | 
eyes, that was exactly what we suid to each 
other. 

The wine was excellent; and I think we 
all came, separately and secretly, to the same | 
conclusion — that our chance of gettin 
through the evening was intimately connected | 
with our resolution in getting through the | 
bottles. ‘The Port was of some famous | 
vintage, I forget which; the Madeira was | 
forty years old; the Claret was a present | 
from Bordeaux. Asa matter of course, We | 
talked wine. No company of Englishmen can 
assemble together for an evening without | 
doing that. Every man in this country who 
is rich enough to pay income tax, has, at one 
| time or other in his life, effected a very | 
| remarkable transaction in wine. Sometimes 

he has made such a bargain as he never 
expects to make again. Sometimes he is the 
only man in England, not a peer of the realm, 
who has got a single drop of a certain famous 
vintage which has nevidhed from the face 
the earth. Sometimes he has purchased, with | 
a friend, a few last left dozens from the cellar 
of a deceased potentate, at a price so exor 
| bitant that be can only wag his head and 
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decline mentioning it—and, if 
friend, that friend will wag his head and 
decline mentioning it also. Sometimes he has 
been at an out-of-the-way country inn; has 
found the sherry not drinkable; has asked 
ifthere is no other wine in the house ; has 
been informed that there is some “sourish | 
foreign stuff that nobody ever drinks ;” has | 
| called for a bottle of it; has found it Bur- 
undy, such as all France cannot now pro- 
uce; has cunningly kept his own counsel 
with the widowed landlady, and has bought 
the whole stock for “an old song.” Some-! 
times he knows the proprietor of a famous 
tavern in London; and he recommends his 
one or two particular friends, the next time | 
| they are passing that way, to go in and dine, | 
and give his compliments to the landlord, and 
) ask for a bottle of the brown sherry, with the 
| light blue—as distinguished from the dark- 
| blue—seal, Thousands of people dine there 
| every year, and think they have got the 
} famous sherry when they get the dark-blue 
seal; but—and, by no means, let it go any 
farther—the real wine, the famous wine, is 
the light blue seal ; and nobody in Fngland | 
| knows it but the landlord and his friends. | 
| In all these wine-conversations, whatever | 
| variety there may be in the various experi- | 


A PARADOXICAL EXPERIENCE. 


you ask his! 





| ences related, one of two great first principles 
| is invariably assumed by each speaker in suc- 
| cession. Either he knows more about it than | 
| any one else—or he has got better wine of | 
| hisown even than the excellent wine he is! 
| now drinking. Men can get together, some-| 
| times, without talking of women, without! 
talking of horses, without talking of politics ; | 
| but they cannot assemble to eat a meal! 
| together without talking of wine; and they 
| cannot talk of wine without assuming to each | 
, oe of themselves an absolute infallibility in 
| connection with that single subject, which | 
they would shrink from asserting in relation | 
| toany other topic under the sun. 
How long the inevitable wine-talk lasted, 
| othe particular social occasion of which I 
| am now writing, is more than I can under- 
| take tosay. I had heard so many other con- 
versations of the same sort, at so many other 
tables, that my attention wandered away | 
| Wearily; and I began to forget all about the 
| dull little dinner party, and the badly- 
| assorted company of guests of whom I formed | 
| me, How long [ remained in this not over- 
| courteous condition of mental oblivion, is 
} More than I can tell. But when my atten-| 
| ton was recalled, in due course of time, to 
the little world around me, I found that the 
ae vine had begun to do its good office. | 
| *he stream of talk, on either side of the host’s 
ir, was beginning to flow cheerfully and | 
| ntinuously ; the wine-conversation had worn 
If out; and one of the elder guests—Mr. 
Wendell—was occupied in telling the other 
r guest-—Mr. ‘lrowbridge—of a small 
d which had been lately committed on him 
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the story I missed altogether. The last part, 
which alone caught my attention, followed 
the career of the clerk to the dock of the Old 
Bailey. 

“So, as I was telling you,” continued Mr. 
Wendell, “I made up my mind to prosecute, 
and I did prosecute. Thoughtless people 
blamed me for sending the young man to 
prison, and said I might just as well have for- 
given him, seeing that the trifling sum of money 
T had lost by his breach of trust was barely 
as much as ten pounds. Of course, personally 
speaking, I would much rather not have gone 
into court ; but I considered that my duty to 
society in general, and to my brother-mer- 
chants in particular, absolutely compelled me 
to prosecute for the sake of example. I acted 
on that principle, and I don’t regret that I 
did so, ‘The circumstances under which the 
man robbed me were particularly disgraceful. 
He was a hardened reprobate, sir, if ever 
there was one yet; and I believe, in my con- 
science, that he wanted nothing but the 
opportunity, to be as great a villain as 
Fauntleroy himself.” 

At the moment when Mr. Wendell per- 
sonified his idea of consummate villany by 
quoting the example of Fauntleroy, I saw 
the other middle-aged gentleman—Mr. Trow- 
bridge—colour up on a sudden, and begin to 
fidget in his chair. 

“The next time you want to produce an 
instance of a villain, sir,” said Mr. Trow- 
bridge, “I wish you could contrive to quote 
some other example than Fauntleroy.” 

Mr. Wendell, naturally enough, looked 
excessively astonished when he heard these 
words ; which were very firmly and, at the 
same time, very politely addressed to him, 

“ May I inquire why you object to my ex- 
ample ?” he asked. 

“TI object to it, sir,” said Mr. Trowbridge, 
“because it makes me very uncomfortable to 


| hear Fauntleroy called a villain.” 


“Good heavens above!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wendell, utterly bewildered. “ Uncomfort- 
able !—you, a mercantile man like myself— 
you, whose character stands so high every- 
where—you, uncomfortable, when you hear 
a man who was hanged for forgery called a 
villain! In the name of wonder—why ?” 

“ Because,” answered Mr. Trowbridge, with 
perfect composure, “ Fauntleroy was a friend 
of mine.” 

“Excuse me, my dear sir,” retorted Mr. 
Wendell, in as polished a tone of sarcasm as 
he could command—* but of all the friends 
whom you have made in the course of your 
useful and honourable career, I shonld have 
thought the friend you have just mentioned 
would have been the very last to whom you 
were likely to refer, in respectable society— 
at least, by name.” 

“Fauntleroy committed an unpardonable 
crime, and died a disgraceful death,” said Mr, 
Trowbridge. “ But, for all that, Fauntleroy 


byaclerk in his employment, ‘Ihe first part of| was a friend of mine; and in that character | 
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I shall always acknowledge him boldly to 
my dying day. I have a tenderness for 
his memory, though he violated a sacred | 
trust, and died for it on the gallows. Don’t 
look shocked, Mr. Wendell. 1 will tell you, 
and our other friends here, if they will let 
me, why I feel that tenderness, which looks 
so strange and so discreditable in your eyes. | 
It is rather a curious anecdote, sir ; and has 
an interest, I think, for all observers of human 
nature, quite apart from its connection with 
the unhappy man of whom we have been 
talking. You young gentlemen,” continued 
Mr. Trowbridge, addressing himself to us 
juniors, “have heard of Fauntleroy, though | 
he sinned and suffered, and shocked all} 
England, long before your time ?” 

We answered that we had certainly heard 
of him, as one of the famous criminals of his | 
day. We knew that he had been a partner 





in a great London banking-house ; that he| from him, “so you are going to set up in | 
I have a 


had not led a very virtuous life ; that he had | 
possessed himself, by forgery, of trust-moneys | 
which he was doubly bound to respect ; and | 
that he had been hanged for his offence, in 


|—No? 


While I was still fighting with the firg | 
difficulties of setting up my office, and pe. | 
commending myself to my connection, and go | 
forth, I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, | 
telling me to call on him, at the banking. | 
house, the first time I was passing that way, | 
As you may easily imagine, I contrived to | 


be passing that way on a particularly earl 


occasion ; and, on presenting myself at the | 
bank, I was shown at once into Mr. Faunt. | 


leroy’s private room. 


He was as pleasant a man to speak to as | 
ever I met with—bright and gay and com. | 
panionable in his manner—with a sort of | 
easy, hearty, jovial bluntness about him that | 
The clerks all liked | 
him—and that is something to say of a part- | 


attracted everybody. 


ner in a banking-house, I can tell you ! 


“Well, young Trowbridge,” says he, giving | 


his papers on the table a brisk push away 


business for yourself, are you? 
great regard for your father, and a great wish 
to see you succeed. 
Just on the point of beginning—eh! 


Have you started yet! | 


the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four,| Very good. You will have your difliculties, 


when the gallows was still set up for other|my friend—and I mean to smooth one of | 
A word of | 


° y | 
crimes than murder, and when Jack Ketch | them away for you at the outset. 
was in fashion as one of the hard-working | advice for your private ear—Bank with us” 
reformers of the age. “ You are very kind, sir,” I answered, “and 


“Very good,” said Mr. Trowbridge. “ You | I should ask nothing better than to profit by | 


both of you know quite enough of Fauntleroy | your suggestion—if I could. But my ex 
to be interested in what I am going to tell | penses are heavy at starting, and when they 
you. When the bottles have been round the} are all paid, I am afraid [ shall have very 
table, I will start with my story.” 

The bottles went round—claret for the de-| if 1 shall be able to muster much more than 
generate youngsters; port for the sterling, | three hundred pounds of surplus cash in the 
steady-headed, middle-aged gentlemen. 


for such a trifle as that.” 






promised anecdote, in these terms : 


“Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Faunt | 
What business | 
happened when I was a very young man, and | have you to offer an opinion on the matter! | 
when I was just setting up in business on | Do as I tell you—leave it to me—bank with | 
my own account. My father had been well | us—and draw for what you like. Stop! 1 | 


What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, |leroy. “Are youwa banker ? 


| 


acquainted for many years with Mr. Faunt-!haven’t done yet. When you open the 
leroy, of the famous London banking-firm of; account, speak to the head cashier, Per 
Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham. | haps you may find he has got something # 
Thinking it might be of some future service | tell you. i 
to me to make my position known to a great | terrupt me—good-bye—God bless you !” 
man in the commercial world, my father| ‘That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that 
mentioned to his highly-respected friend that | was his way ! 

I was about to start in business for myself,} I went to the head cashier the next morn 
in a very small way, and with very little | ing, when I opened my little modicum of an 
money. 
mation with a kind appearance of interest ;| drafts without reference to my balance. My 
and said that he would have his eye on me. | cheques, when I had overdrawn, were to 

I expected from this that he would wait to| privately shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do 
see if I could keep on my legs at starting ;| many young men who start in business 
and that, if he found I succeeded pretty well, | their prosperous superiors ready to help them 
he would then help me forward if it lay in| in that way ? 
his power. As events turned out, he proved} Well, I got on—got on very fairly and 
to be a far better friend than that; and he | steadily ; being careful not to venture out 0 


soon showed me that I had very much under-| my depth, and not to forget that small begit- | 


nings may lead in time to great ends, 


rated the hearty and generous interest which 
' prospect of one of those great ends—greal, 


he had felt in my welfare from the first. 


| little left to put by for the first year. Idoubt | 


Mr. | world, after paying what I must pay, before | 
Trowbridge sipped his wine—meditated a|Iset up my office. And I should be ashamed | 
little—sipped again—and started with the | to trouble your house, sir, to open an account | 


_— .— <a 


There ! there! go away—don’t i- | 


ow Sa ew So oe ew ee 


Mr. Fauntleroy received the inti-| account. He had received orders to pay my | 
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wean, to such a small trader as I was at that! talk at all like a begging-letter writer. He 
eriod—showed itself tome, when I had been | spoke sharp and decided, sir,—and said that 
some little time in business, In plain terms,|it was in your interests that he came, and 
I had a chance of joining in a first-rate| that you would deeply regret it afterwards if 
transaction, which would give me profit and | you refused to see him.” 

sition and everything I wanted, provided I} “He said that, did he? Show him in at 


| could qualify myself for engaging in it by | once, then.” 


etting good security beforehand tor a very} He was shown in immediately. A mid- 
Sree amount, dling-sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome- 
In this emergency, [ thought of my kind| looking face, and with a flippant, reckless 
friend, Mr. Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, | manner ; dressed in a style of shabby smart- 
and saw him once more in his private room, | ness; eyeing me with a bold look; and not 
There he was at the same table, with the | so overburdened with politeness as to trouble 


| same heaps of papers about him, and the same | himself about taking off his hat when he 


re TE 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
( 
| 
\ 
| 
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hearty, easy way of speaking his mind to you| came in. I had never seen him before in my 
at once, in the fewest possible words, I ex-| life; and I could not form the slightest con- 
ained the business I came upon, with some|jecture from his appearance to guide me 
ittle hesitation and nervousness ; for I was| towards guessing his position in the world, 
afraid he might think that I was taking an} He was not a gentleman, evidently ; but as 
unfair advantage of his former kindness to|to fixing his whereabouts in the infinite 
me. When I had done, he just nodded his; downward gradations of vagabond existence 
heal, snatched up a blank sheet of paper,|in London, that was a mystery which I was 


| paper in the outer office. 


scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, | 
handed the writing to me, and pushed me 
out of the room by the two shoulders before | 
Icould say a single word. I looked at the| 
It was my security 
irom that great banking-house for the whole | 
amount, and for more, if more was wanted, | 

I could not express my gratitude then; 
and I don’t know that I can describe it now. | 
Iean only say that it has outlived the crime, | 
the disgrace, and the awful death on the | 
saffold. Iam grieved to speak of that death 
a all. But I have no other alternative. | 


| The course of my story must now lead me| 


straight on to the later time, and to the| 
terrible discovery which exposed my bene- 
factor and my friend to all England as the| 
forger Fauntleroy. 

I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some 
time after the occurrence of the events that 
T have just been relating. During this in-| 
terval, thanks to the kind assistance I had} 
teceived at the outset, my position as a man 
of business had greatly improved. Imagine 
me now, if you please, on the high road to 
prosperity, with good large offices and a 


| Mespectable staff of clerks; and picture me 
| © yourselves sitting alone in my private 
| Mom, between four and five o'clock, on a| 
| @rtain Saturday afternoon. 


All my letters had been written, all the 
ple who had appointments with me had 
n received—I was looking carelessly over 
the newspaper, and thinking about going 
me, when one of my clerks came in, and, 


| Mid that a stranger wished to see me imme- 


ly on very important business. | 
“Did he mention his name ?” I inquired, | 
“No, sir.” 
“Did you not ask him for it ?” | 
es, sir. And he said you would be none 
® wiser if he told me what it was,” 
"Does he look like a begging-letter 
Writer?” | 


“He looks a little shabby, sir; but he doesn’t , 


totally incompetent to solve. 

“Ts your name Trowbridge ?” he began. 

“ Yes,” I answered, drily enough. 

“ Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Faunt- 
leroy, and Graham ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“Answer my question, 
know !” 

“ Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, 
Fauntleroy, aud Graham—and what then ?” 

“ Draw out every farthing of balance you 
have got, before the bank closes at five 
to-day.” 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. 
The words, for the instant, absolutely petri- 
fied me. 

“ Stare as much as you like,” he proceeded 
coolly,“ I mean what I say. Look at your clock 
there. In twenty minutes it will strike five, 
and the bank will be shut. Draw out every 
farthing, I tell you, again; and look sharp 
about it.” 

“Draw out my money!” I exclaimed, 
partially recovering myself. “Are you in 
your right senses ? Do you know that the firm 
I bank with represents one of the first houses 
in the world? What do you mean—you, who 
are a total stranger to me,—by — this 
extraordinary interest in my affairs? If you 
want me to act on your advice, why don’t 
you explain yourself?” 

“TI have explained myself. Act on my 
advice, or not, just as you like. It don’t 
matter tome. I have done what I promised; 
and there’s an end of it.” 

He turned to the door. The minute hand 
of the clock was getting on from the twenty 
minutes to the quarter. 

“Done what you promised 7” I repeated, 
getting up to stop him. 

“ Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock. 
“TI have given my message. Whatever 
happens, remember that. Good after- 
noon.” 

He was gone before I could speak again. 


and you will 
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credit of his house—and that on the word 
of an absolute stranger, of a vagabond, if | 


I tried to call after him, but my lips had 
suddenly got dry, and the words seemed to 





stick on them. I could not imagine why, but 
there was something in the man’s last words 
which had more than half frightened me. 

I looked at the clock. The minute hand 
was on the quarter. My office was just far 
enough from the bank to make it necessary 
for me to decide on the instant. If I had had 
time to think, Iam perfectly certain that I 
should not have profited by the extraor- 
dinary warning that had just been addressed 
to me. The suspicious appearance and 
manners of the stranger; the outrageous 
improbability of the inference against the 
credit of the bank towards which his words 
pointed; the chance that some underhand 
attempt was being made, by some enemy of 
mine, to frighten me into embroiling myself 
with one of my best friends, through showing 
an ignorant distrust of the firm with which 
he was associated as partner,—all these con- 
siderations would unquestionably have oc- 
curred to me if I could have found time for 
reflection ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
not one farthing of my balance would have 
been taken from the keeping of the bank on 
that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to act, 
and not a spare moment for thinking. Some 
heavy payments made at the beginning of 
the week had so far decreased my balance, 


that the sum to my credit in the banking- | 


book barely reached fifteen hundred pounds. 
I snatched up my cheque-book, wrote a draft 
for the whole amount, and ordered one of my 
clerks to run to the bank and get it cashed 
before the doors closed. What impulse 
urged me on, except the blind impulse of 


hurry and bewilderment, I can’t say. I} 


acted mechanically, under the influence of 
the vague, inexplicable fear which the 
man’s extraordinary parting words had 
aroused in me, without stopping to analyse 
my own sensations,—almost without knowing 
what I was about. In three minutes from 
the time when the stranger had closed my 
door, the clerk had started for the bank ; 
and I was alone again in my room, with my 
hands as cold as ice and my head all in a 
whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself, 
until the clerk came back with the notes in 
his hand. He had just got to the bank in 
the nick of time. As the cash for my draft, 
was handed to him over the counter, the 
clock struck five, and he heard the order 
given to close the doors, 

When [had counted the bank-notes and 
had locked them up in the safe, my better 
sense seemed to come back to me on a 
sudden, Never have I reproached myself 
before or since, as I reproached myself at that 
moment, What sort of return had I made 
for Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness to 
me? I had insulted him by the meanest, 
the grossest distrust of the honour and the 


ever there was one yet! It was madn 
downright madness in any man, to have acted 
as I had done. I could not account for my 


own inconceivably thoughtless proceeding, | 


could hardly believe in it myself. I opened 
the safe, coal tetioeed at the bank-notes again, 
I locked it once more, and flung the key 
down on the table in a fury of vexation 
against myself. There the money was, up 


braiding me with my own inconceivable folly ; 
telling me in the plainest terms that I had 


risked depriving myself of my best and 
kindest friend henceforth and for ever, 


It was necessary to do something at once | 
towards making all the atonement that Jay in | 


my power. I felt that, as soon as I began to 
cool down a little. 
straightforward way left now out o 


involve myself. I took my hat, and, without 


stopping an instant to hesitate, hurried off to | 


the bank to make a clean breast of it to 
Mr. Fauntleroy. 


When I knocked at the private door, and | 
asked for him, I was told that he had not | 


been at the bank for the last two days, One 
of the other partners was there, however, and 


room, 


to see him. He and [ were little better than 


Still, I could not go home. I could not 
day, without having done my best on the 
spot, to repair the error into which my own 
folly had led me. Uncomfortable as I felt 


I should have been far more uneasy in my 
mind if the partner had declined to see me. 

| To my relief, the bank-porter returned with 
a message requesting me to walk in, What 
particular form my explanations and apologies 





took when [ tried to offer them, is more than | 
I can tell now. I was so confused and dit | 


tressed that I hardly kuew what I was talk- 
ing about at the time. The one circumstance 
|which I remember clearly is that I was 
ashamed to refer to my interview with the 


| strange man ; and that [ tried to account for | 
|\my sudden withdrawal of my balance by | 
| referring it to some inexplicable panic, caused | 


| by mischievous reports which 1 was unable 
| to trace to their source, and which, for any- 
thing I knew to the contrary, might, after 
all, have been only started in jest. 
to my surprise, the partner did not seem t 


notice the lamentable lameness of my excuses, } 
and did not additionally confuse me by ask- | 


ing any questions. A weary, absent look, 
which I had observed on his face, when I came 


in, remained on it, while I was speaking. 1 | 
seemed to be an effort to him, even to keep | 


up the appearance of listening to me. And 


—————_———— enon 





There was but one ge | 
t the | 
scrape in which I had been mad enough to | 








was working at that moment in his own | 
I sent in my name, at once, and asked | 


strangers to each other; and the interview | 
was likely to be, on that account, unspeakably | 
embarrassing and humiliating on my side, | 


endure the inaction of the next day, the Sun- | 


at the prospect of the approaching interview, 





Greatly | 
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when, at last, I fairly broke down in the' 
middle of a sentence, and gave up the hope 
of getting any farther, all the answer he 
gave me was comprised in these few civil, 
common-place words :— 

“Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge; pray; I was still groping, like a man in the dark, 
don’t think of apologising. We are all liable | for an answer to those two questions—I was 
tomake mistakes. Say nothing more about | still bewildered by the unfathomable mystery 
it; and bring the money back on Monday|of doubt into which they had plunged me, 
if you still honour us with your confidence.” | when the discovery of the stopping of the 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was| bank was followed almost immediately by a 
anxious to be alone again; and I had no second shock, far more dreadful, far heavier 
alternative, of course, but to take my leave) to bear, so far as I was concerned, than the 
immediately. I went home, feeling a little| first. While I and my clerks were still dis- 
easier in my mind, now that I had paved the | cussing the failure of the firm, two mercantile 
way for making the best practical atonement | men, who were friends of mine, ran into the 
in my power, by bringing my balance back | office, and overwhelmed us with the news 
the first thing on Monday morning. Still,| that one of the partners had been arrested 
I passed a weary day on Sunday, reflecting, | for forgery. Never shall I forget the terrible 
| gadly enough, that I had not yet made my| Monday mornivg when those tidings reached 
_ peace with Mr, Fauntleroy. My anxiety to| me, and when I knew that the partner was 
} set myself right with my generous friend was| Mr. Fauntleroy. 
so intense, that I risked intruding myself on I was true to him—I can honestly say I 
his privacy by calling at his town residence | was true to my belief in my generous friend 
| onthe Sunday. He was not there; and his} —when that fearful news reached me. My 
| servant could tell me nothing of his where-| fellow-merchants had got all the particulars 

abouts, There was no help for it now but to! of the arrest. They told me that two of Mr. 

| wait till his week-day duties brought him| Fauntleroy’s fellow trustees had come up 
| back to the bank. to London to make arrangements about 
I went to business on Monday morning, | selling out some stock. On inquiring for Mr. 

| half-an-hour earlier than usual, so great was| Fauntleroy at the banking-house, they had 
| my impatience to restore the amount of that} been informed that he was not there; and, 
| unlucky draft to my account, as soon as|after leaving a message for him, they had 
possible after the bank opened. On entering] gone into the city to make an appointment 

| my office, I stopped with a startled feeling,| with their stockbroker for a future day, 
| just inside the door. Something serious had| when their fellow trustee might be able to 
ppened. The clerks, instead of being at|attend. The stockbroker volunteered to 
their desks as usual, were all huddled to-| make certain business inquiries on the spot, 

_— in a group, talking to each other with | with a view to saving as much time as pos- 

lank faces. When they saw me, they fell| sible; and left them at his office to await his 

back behind my managing man, who stepped | return. He came back, looking very much 

| forward with a circular in his hand. | amazed, with the information that the stock 

“Have you heard the news, sir?” he said. | had been sold out, down to the last five hun- 

“No. What is it?” | dred pounds. The affair was instantly in- 
He handed me the circular. 


self for drawing ; the one balance saved from 
the wreck was my balance. Where had the 
stranger got the information that liad saved 
me an why had he brought it to my 
ears 








} 
My heart 
, gave one violent throb the instant I looked at 
it, I felt myself turn pale; I felt my knees 
| tembling under me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy and Graham 
had stopped payment. 

“The circular has not been issued more 
than half an hour,” continued my managing 
tlerk. “TI have just come from the bank, sir. 
The doors are shiut—there is no doubt about 
i, Marsh and Company have stopped this 

} worning.” 
} Thardly heard him; I hardly knew who 
} Was talking to me, My strange visitor of 
the Saturday had taken instant possession of 
my thoughts ; and his words of warning 
semed to be sounding once more in my ears. 
This man had known the true condition of the 
when not another soul outside the 
ors was aware of it! The last draft paid 
“toss the counter of that ruined house, 
Yhen the doors closed on Saturday, was the 
draft that I had so bitterly reproached my- 


vestigated ; the document authorising the 
selling out was produced; and the two 
| trustees saw on it, side by side with Mr. 
| Fauntleroy’s signature, the forged signature 
| of their own names. This happened on the 
Friday ; and the trustees, without losing a 
moment, sent the officers of justice in pursuit 
of Mr. Fauntleroy. He was arrested, brought 
up before the magistrate, and remanded, on 
the Saturday. On the Monday I heard from 
my friends the particulars which I have just 
| narrated, 

But the events of that one morning were 
not destined to end, even yet. I had dis- 
covered the failure of the bank, and the 
arrest of Mr. Fauntleroy. I was next to be 
enlightened, in the strangest and the saddest 
manner, on the difficult question of his 
innocence or his guilt. Before my friends 
had left my office ; before 1 had exhausted 
'the arguments which my gratitude rather 
| than my reason suggested to me, in favour of 
‘the unhappy prisoner, a note, marked im- 
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mediate, was placed in my hands, which 
silenced me the instant I looked at it. It 
was written from the prison by Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, and it contained two lines only, entreat- 
ing me to apply for the necessary order, 
and to go and see him immediately. 

Ishall not attempt to describe the flutter 
of expectation, the strange mixture of dread 
and hope that agitated me, when I recog- 
nised his handwriting, and discovered what it 
was that he desired metodo. I obtained the 
order, and went to the prison. The autho- 
rities, knowing the dreadful situation in 
which he stood, were afraid of his attempting 
to destroy himself, and had set two men to 
watch him. One came out as they opened 
his cell-door. The other, who was bound not 
to leave him, very delicately and consider- 


ately affected to be looking out of window) 


the moment I was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with 
his head drooping and his hands hanging 
listlessly over his knees, when I first caught 
sight of him. At the sound of my approach, 
he started to his feet, and, without speaking 
a word, flung both his arms round my 
neck. 

My heart swelled up. “Tell me it’s not 
true, sir! For God’s sake, tell me it’s not 
true!” was all I could say to him. 

He never answered—Oh, me! he 
answered, and he turned away his face. 


never 


There was one dreadful moment of silence. | 


He still held his arms round my neck ; an 
on a sudden he put his lips close to my ear, 
“Did you get your money out?” he whis- 
pered. “Were you in time on Saturday 
afternoon 1” 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment 
of hearing those words. 

“What!” I cried out loud, forgetting the 
third person at the window. “‘Ihat man 
who brought the message— ?” 


“ Hush !” he said, putting his hand on my | 


lips. “There was no better man to be found, 
after the officers had taken me—I know no 
more about him than you do—I paid him 
well, as a chance messenger, and risked his 
cheating me of his errand,” 

“ Yow sent him, then!” 

“T sent him.” 


My story is over, gentlemen. There is no 


need for me to tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy | 


was found guilty, and that he died by the 
hangman’s hand. It was in my power to 
soothe his last moments in this world, by 
taking on myself the arrangement of some of 
his private affairs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heavily on his 
mind. They had no connection with the 
crimes he had ec mmitted, so I could do him 
the last little service he was ever to accept 
at my hands with a clear conscience. I say 
nothing in defence of his character, nothing 
in palliation of the o®ence for which he 
suffered, But I cannot forget that in the 
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time of his most fearful extremity, when 
the strong arm of the law had already 
seized him, he thought of the young man 
whose humble fortunes he had helped to 
build; whose heartfelt gratitude he had 
fairly won ; whose simple faith he was re. 
solved never to betray, I leave it to 
greater intellects than mine to reconcile the 
anomaly of his reckless falsehood towards 
others, and his steadfast truth towards me, 
It is as certain as that we sit here, that one 
of Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world, wag 
the effort he made to preserve me from bein 
a loser by the trust that I had placed in him, 
There is the secret of my strange tenderness 
for the memory of a felon—that is why the 
word villain does somehow still grate on my 
heart, when I hear it associated with the 
/name—the disgraced name, I grant you—of 
|the forger Fauntleroy. Pass the bottles, 
young gentlemen, and pardon a man of the 
old school for having so long interrupted 
your conversation with a story of the old 
time. 


NEAPOLITAN ENERGY. 


In the month of May last, I sent you some 
details collected on the site of that awful 
event, the great earthquake of December, 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-seven.* They told 
|a tale of suffering, such as the world does not 
often hear ; and recorded instances of Neapo- 
| litan misgovernment, and of British energy 

which, happily in the one case, and deplorably 
| in the other, are sufficiently frequent. 

The resident and the visitor in this country 
pass a great portion of their summer as dor- 
mice are said to do their winter ; that is, in 
| sleep—or at least in inaction—so that it was 
| only a few days since that I repeated my visit 
| to Mr. Major, who so honorably distinguished 

himself by his humanity and intelligence 
|during a protracted visit amongst the suf- 
| ferers by the earthquake, 

That gentleman informed me that, al- 
though the official journal publishes the 
|names of contributors of grains even (a sum 
of about the value of a farthing); and 
| though, by the sweet flattery of ge 

and the appellation of pious offerers, people 


ove hundred and seventy thousand ducats, 
| little of the money has been appropriated to 
| the object for which it was intended. A few 
orphans have been provided for, it is true, and 
perhaps some monasteries have been assisted ; 
but the houses have not been restored, aor 
have the parochial churches been repaired. 
A certain Jesuit has been active in pulling 
down houses, and clearing streets ; making 
the proprietors pay for his handy-work. Some 
thought it rather a hard thing to be com 
pelled to pay for the destruction of their own 
property, ruined though it might be; till 





| 


| 


— 


* Bee page 553, Volume Seventeen. 
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a parder, when, as in some cases, their houses | sitting these four young children, and seven 
Y | Bi had been rendered somewhat habitable.| others nine or ten years of age. Grouped 
n | Bf) “There is one house, especially,” continued | together as they were, it seemed as if the 
0 | i Mr. Major, “ which I regret to think is under | consciousness of a common misfortune con- 
d | Bi) the doom of destruction. It belongs to a| stituted a kind of bond among them. The 
Ge | poor woman who had lost her husband by were dressed alike in oe cotton frocks wit 
0 | B) theearthquake. Asit had three sides stand-|a blue ground and red stripe, and appeared 
18 | jp, 1 added a fourth, and the widow started a/ so clean and neat that one was struck with 
ls | eafé and an inn, for curious travellers ; and | the contrast between them and other children 
@. | B) che made, for a time, a little fortune.” All| of a similar rank in the neighbourhood of 
te | other places in the earthquake district are a| Naples. 
a8 | B) desert, notwithstanding the pious offerings} “And where do you come from, my chil- 
ng which are almost daily advertised in the} dren?” I asked. 
- | official journal, and the general surmise is,} “From Viggiano, Signor,” was the reply. 
88 | that the Church will absorb a great por- “Now tell me your names—I want to 
he | # tim of this fund. Indeed, the fund sub-| know you all.” 
ny | gribed for the relief of those who suffered| There was a dead silence, 
he | bythe earthquake at Malfi, a few years ago,| “What, will no one speak? Now let me 
“of | has not yet all been distributed. see if you have any tongues.” 
ea, | Amongst other places visited by Mr. Major} This awakened a smile, and the sharpest 
he | was Montemurro. In that single place six | immediately called out : 
ed | thousand persons had been buried under the “Tam Agnese, Signor, and that is Philo- 
old | | mins, The anxiety and distress of the sur-| mena, and that girl there is Anna Maria, and 
| vivors must, it will readily be conceived, | this one is Rosa.” 
an | have been at the height; and, in England,|} So our introduction was completed, and a 
| any one who came forward at great sacri- | kind of electric telegraph established between 
| fies to assist them, would have been re-| me and their hearts through the medium of 
me | garded as an angel of light ; “ but,” says Mr.| their names, ‘The two first were sisters, and 
ful | HH) Major, “I offered to take fifteen of the/| had a mother. 
er, | ophans to my own house, and, moreover,| “It was she who kept the café of which I 
old. | | wlected them. The judge took their names, | spoke,” resumed my friend. “I found her 
not | scertained their destinations, and the objects | wandering about the streets with six children 
)po- | [had in view ; namely, to teach them some | in a state of utter destitution. I did what I 
rgy | | weful art by which they might hereafter | could for them at the time, and afterwards 
bly | provide for themselves ; he could not, however, | she brought up those two little girls to me. 
| give his final assent to my taking them upto|The other two whom you see lost both 
ntiry | Santo Torio, near Portici, without first ask-| parents on the night of the earthquake.” 
dors & rmission of the Intendant, It was| Having ascertained that I should not give 
, in | , and it was refused. These children | any pain by talking with the children about 
was were in the last degree of misery, and it was|the incidents of that terrible disaster, [ 
visit deemed better to let them wander about the | asked, “ Do you remember the night of the 
shed } streets like half-famished dogs, dependent on | earthquake ?” 
ence | the food which any humane cclgbout might} “ We all do.” 
suf- | throw at them, and grow up in ignorance,} “I was dragged out in the morning,” said 
| than be clothed and fed like civilised beings, | Agnese, “a great stone lay upon me, so that 
, al- | BH md taught some useful knowledge which|I could not move. Anna Maria was under a 
the might redeem them from penury all their| mattrass, and large stones were on the top 
sum lives. Shortly after my return, however, | of her—her eyes” (putting a hand on either 
and | seven orphan children were sent to me from | side of her face and squeezing it) “were both 
icity, | @) ther villages: four from Viggiano, one from | nearly out of her head.” 
“ | @ Montemurro, one from Sacconet, and another| “ Mother,” said another of the girls, “ was 
dsof | fom Saponara. Two of these were boys, but | taken out dead, and I was by her side.” 
cats, | @ Were not suited to my purpose, and I was/ And so they prattled on like children un- 





gad to get rid of them. One of the girls ran 
way from me, robbed, got into service, 
md robbed again. What has now become 
ther, I do not know. Those who are 
vith me now come from Viggiano, At 
fit, poor little creatures, they were very 


as most mountaineers do, but they 

M¢ more reconciled now. I have hired a 
Yoman to teach them to sew and to ‘ tailor,’ 
fan to teach them to read and to 





conscious of their loss about sufferings which 
so nearly affected-themselves, and disasters 
which have awakened the compassion of the 
whole world, I asked them now to show me 
their writing, and away they ran as merrily 
and light hearted as nine and ten might be 


“sick, and pined after their native| expected to do. Presently they came back, 


and were very proud of their progress— 
anxious to let me see that they were out of 
pothooks and had got into capitals. Their 


writing and their figures did them and their 











master great credit, I told them, and now for 
the reading. 


On my expressing a wish to see thera, Mr. 
“Agnese and Anna Maria are the best 


ortook me into his garden. There were! 
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readers,” said one, “and Anna Maria is the} teen years ; the eldest had been to Paris, the 
youngest.” | youngest was making his first start in life ; 
Nothing could induce either to utter aise they were now prohibited from leaving 
word, so formidable did the trial appear. At/|the country, so that they were trying to get 
last Anna Maria made a start, and I believe |smaller gains by playing and singing (and 
would not have come to a stop very rapidily | they did both very well) in the capital and 
had not I myself been compelled to leave. I|the neighbourhood. They remembered the 
was much struck with the familiarity and| English gentleman who had been amongst 
affection which they seemed to feel towards | them in the beginning of the year very well, 
their benevolent patron. They talked and| but they did not know that four children, 
laughed and ran about as children should] younger than themselves, from the same 
and do talk and laugh and run about in the | village, were now residing under that English- 
presence of grown-up people, when grown-up | man’s care. 
people bave the milk of human kindness in} Since I began this article his Majesty has 
them ; and this happy freedom seemed to|resolved, at last, on the distribution of 
make their friend as happy as themselves, a portion of the funds subscribed amongst 
“T should be sorry if these children were|the sufferers by the earthquake. Upwards 
taken from me,” said Mr. Major. of thirty-two thousand ducats are to be 
“ And so should I too,” added his daughter. | given to the monasteries and churches, and 
“One becomes attached to them insensibly,}a large sum to be devoted to the establish- 
and then the history of their sufferings and | ment of offices for lending money on pledges, 
their destitute position have won our hearts.” | Other sums are to be distributed amongst the 
The children had just kissed the hands of| poor according to certain conditions. More 
their patrons, and were running across the| than nine months have passed away since the 
court-yard. We stood and looked after them | occurrence of that dire disaster, and yet only 
in silence, and I don’t know which was the | now has it been even resolved to distribute 
more touching feature in the scene, the|the charitable fund. The English, with their 
kindly beaming smile of the good man who/j subscriptions, were on the ground in a month 
had saved them from want, and perhaps from |or two. We may estimate by these facts the 
worse, or the unconscious delight of the chil-| comparative energy of the Englishman and 
dren themselves. It would be worth a/| the Neapolitan authorities. 
fertune to be able to create such a scene | ————————___________—- 
as that—a man need not envy a prince/,IFE AND DEATH IN SAINT GILESS. 
who could feel that amount of satisfaction — 
derived from the contemplation of his| THe Medical Officers of Health,—captains 
own benevolent acts. In some part of|of sanitary militia—in this Metropolis, at 
the present month Mr. Major again goes|the end of their second year of work, have 
through the earthquake districts—his sole} marshalled and sent out on general home 
object being not to distribute alms to stop| service, a second squadron of reports, Last 
the importunate voice of the poor, but to/ year we passed under review the entire 
relieve them practically and permanently, by|squadron, and applauded its equipment, 
teaching them how to help themselves, how| This year we might do the same, but let us 
to build, how to work, how to snve, and how | avoid sameness. We take, therefore, a single 
to think. There are many who look upon| man out of the ranks, and question him. 
his efforts with great jealousy and suspicion ;} ‘The bulkiest of the reports is that which 
many of the priests and of the authorities do| depicts the condition of Saint Giles’s during 
not like him; the latter like to have the|the year of grace last past, And because 
management of money matters in their own | Saint Giles’s is a name that stands for a large 
hands ; the former are afraid of cultivating| thought in London, a parish that we are 
independence of character ; so that, generally | accustomed vaguely to regard as the Inferno 
speaking, he has worked alone, trusting to | set over against the Paradise of Saint James's; 
his own indomitable courage and Sapaiecdian because its medical Officer of Health, 
rance for success. Some contributions to the| Doctor George Buchanan, has evidently 
work he has received from Switzerland ;| spent no little time and skill in working out 
more would be desirable, and would be well | his report with an elaborate care that gives 
disposed of. ita particular importance, we will fasten upon 
mn the month of June my attention was|the report about Saint Giles’s for a few 
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attracted by two young boys, who were 
playing on small harps and singing in the 
streets of Naples. On inquiring whence they 
came from, they told me from Viggiano, that 
traditional country of music, where, for I do 
net know how many generations, the people 
have been bred to the harp, and the violin, 
and the flute, and whence they have carried 
the musie they created to all parts of the 
world. The lads were aged twelve and four- 


minutes, 


The district contains the two parishes of | 


Saint Giles and Saint George, Bloomsbury. 
It is a three hundred and eighteenth part 
of the area of town within the bills of mor 
tality, and it lies at the heart of London 
Why should it there represent a heart 
disease, why is it sickly? Far above high 
water-mark, it has the rare blessing of stand- 
ing over gravel, and there is no quarter 
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London so distinctly made by Nature to be 
drained with little trouble. For there is 
an almost uniform slope from north to 
south, and west to east, from its highest 
elevation of eighty-two feet above Trinity 
high water-mark, on its northern border, 


gomewhere in Tottenham Court Road, to its| 


lowest, of fifty-three feet, on the southern 
border, below Lincoln’s Inn Fields, This 
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the death that lurks, That caution no Lon- 
doner should put out of his mind. In 
Russell Square they have an Artesian well 
sunk through the clay. The water of it 
being tested, after standing four and twenty 
hours in a warm room, was very bright and 
clear, containing nothing alive, nothing be- 
yond a little flint and a few accidental fibres 
of cotton. 
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part of the town has nothing to do with the| Compare with this the clear water from 
malarious flats of Bermondsey and Lambeth, | a surface-well in Bloomsbury Market. This 
but has right to some of the fresh breezes of! contains nitric acid and distinct traces of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Saint Pancras.|iron. It teems with animal life. Paramacia, 
| Since Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Russell Square | oxytricha, acineta, vorticella, and monads—to 

belong to the same sanitary district as the drink this is like swallowing the Zoological 
courts of Monmouth Street, there are diver-| Gardens on a small scale—with amcebe, con- 
sities of wholesomeness no doubt; contrasts ferve, and sporules, and filaments of fungi, 
which we shall find very well worth acting; | detaying vegetable matter, dirt and flint. 
and defining, as we go on with the sketch.|We say nothing of the contents of dirty 
But there are in that district, setting aside’ tanks with inches of mud at the bottom. 
mews, more than seventy streets, courts, and The artificial water-supply of the whole dis- 
alleys, in which there is no such thing as a trict is from the New River Company alone, 


free entry of sunshine, or a current of a — furnishes a flat but decent fluid, 
he sewerage of Saint Giles’s, as a whole 


passing through, close alembics for the gene- 
ration of a fever poison, courts with blind district, is better than the average of London. 
endings, or lanes entered by passages’ Between one and two hundred cesspools have 
uder houses. Nature’s gift of good air is! been abolished by the Board of Works, but 
thus disposed of. The gift of good soil and’ many still exist, and they are not much more 
| water, again, is a blessing very nearly turned likely to be found below the dens of the 
| intoacurse. The porous gravel, where there | wretched, than under the mansions of the 
| is little or no good artificial sewerage is in-| polite tenants of Bloomsbury Square, upon 
_ valuable as a means of natural drainage. | whose privacy the profane officer of health is 
| The rains wash into it putrefying matter, | not yet strong enough to intrude, for want of a 
| which, being thus diluted, filters through, sufficient emphasis of public support to justify 
| losing much of its noxious character, and| and back him in the absolute discharge of his 
| descends to the river, or to the large sewers | most important duty. 
| by which it may be intercepted. But,on the! Now, let us ask how, as to its social state, 
clay bottoms under gravel, wells are formed | Saint Giles’s stands in its relation to sur- 
by the filtration downward of the water, till| rounding districts, or to London at large. One 
| itcomes to the basin of stiff clay which holds | fact, to begin with, Doctor Buchanan puts 
it, If the gravel be full of the refuse of cen-| in the clearest possible form. Saint Giles’s 
turies, riddled with cesspools, leaky sewers! covers one three-hundredth part of the area 
and gaspipes, with here and there thick! of London, yet it contains seven three-hun- 
heaps of corpses in a churchyard that con- dredths of the population. The men of Saint 
tains the graves of generation after genera-| Giles’s, then, are pretty closely packed, eleven 
| tion, it is not pure water that filters through| or twelve to a house; two hundred and 
the gravel, and through all these its contents.| twenty to an acre is the thickness of: the 
Precisely because it is a good natural drain’ sickly-living crop there yielded to the bills of 
| for putrid things, it is a bad source from| mortality. For the town at large the num- 
| which to draw the water that must run with! bers are four to a house, and, considering the 
| them. The water that rises in the parish| parks and so forth, only thirty to an acre. 
well of Saint Giles’s district is, in fact, no-| For the whole of the close central districts, 
| thing more than highly diluted sewage. The) nine or ten toa house, and about two hundred | 
filth, no doubt, has undergone a great deal of | to an acre. { 
decomposition. Much of it is changed into! The houses, however, in the Strand and 
ving plants and animalcules, nitric acid, and Holborn districts form even a denser crowd 
other comparatively harmless things. than that of the district of Saint Giles, which is 
Bat there is a limit to this purifying | lightened by the large vacant spaces of Lin- 
| Process, and no wise Londoner will swallow | coln’s Inn Fields, Russell and other Squares, 
water from a well formed on the top of the| But this fact is an essential one in the consi- 
| bed of London clay. Dig through the clay, and | deration of Saint Giles’s, that where the houses 
velow it come to the deep water, bearing strata! are there is the crowding greater than in any 
into which flow the pure rains from gathering | other of the central districts of the town. The 
oats on wholesome country soil in Hert-| Strand district is little better, but it is better. 
rdshire and Buckinghamshire. Drink and| Saint Giles’s, then, is beyond all surroundin 























enjoy the cool, pure water of those deep wells, | regions overcrowded with inhabitants, An 
| t in the water of the surface-wells suspect | the next fact is, that of its inhabitants an 
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unusually large proportion is made up of|the district of Saint Giles are somewhat | 


oor Irish. Eight and a half in a hundred of| below the average, and yet the number of 
the inhabitants of London are natives of| the marriages exceeds the usual proportion, 
Ireland. In Saint Pancras the proportion is} The excess of births over deaths would 
two in a hundred less; in the Strand andjadd four hundred persons yearly to the 
Marylebone ove in a hundred more. But, in population of the district; but, since closer 
Holborn, the proportion is seventeen in a| packing is impossible, some must go out to 
hundred, and in Saint Giles’s three in a hun-| make room for new comers, There must beg 


dred more than even that. It is noticeable | migration out of Saint Giles’s to the extent of | 


also that of the Irish in Saint Giles’s and | about four hundred persons yearly, Of this 
Holborn the proportion, under twenty years | number almost a fourth goes out to die in the 
of age, is one-third, instead of as elsewhere one-| surrounding hospitals, or to wander abroad 
fourth orone-fifth of the whole. Thisshowsthat | after discharge from their sick wards, The 
the Irish immigration into these districts is} Workhouse Infirmary admits yearly a thou- 
young, vigorous, and steadily increasing. Un-|sand cases of disease, and gives out-door 
fortunately the number of Irish in an English | relief to six or seven times that number. The 
town district is a pretty sure test of its| death rate, from the nature ot the cases, is 
wretchedness. In this respect Saint Giles’s | twice that of an ordinary hospital. 

stands foremost among the localities of, There are no trades in the district that 


London. afiect in a remarkable degree the health of | 
The principal test of health in any place,| its inhabitants ; there is nothing worse than | 
which we shall presently apply to Saint Giles’s, | the fifteen not ill-managed slaughterhouses, | 


is the proportion of disease and death among | and the noisome cowsheds. 


the children in it. At the last census it In Saint Giles’s there are sixty-nine com- 
appeared that there were—in the proportion | mon lodging-houses, all in the parish of Saint | 


of about five to six—fewer children to set | Giles in the Fields, none in Bloomsbury, The 
against the adults in Saint Giles’s than in the| improvement made in these by the working 
town at large. Therefore, for health, in any | of the Common Lodging Houses Act has been 


such comparison, to be proved equal, it should | immense; but their inmates are the very | 
be shown that the proportion of disease and | poorest, often the most depraved of the poor, | 


death among children is in Saint Giles’s by|and after every conceivable correction has 
one sixth less than the average of London.| been made for chance of error, it is found to 
There is no increase of population now. In be a fact, that in Saint Giles’s the mortality in 


ten years, at the beginning of the century,|them is greater than in other houses of the | 


Saint Giles’s grew as Saint Paneras is at this; same streets. They do not, however, bring 


day growing, and it then added twelve} disease and death into the parish. More of | 
thousand to the number of its people. In| that goes out than comes in; for there is no | 
the twenty years preceding eighteen hun-| local hospital, and the sick population of | 
dred and forty-one, the increase was but| Saint Giles’s looks for relief to the hospitals | 
of two thousand five hundred. In the/|in adjoining parishes, The greater number | 
next ten years there were improve-|of them, it is found, go to King’s College | 
ments made. By the pulling down of| Hospital, many go to the Middlesex and | 
lanes and courts to form new streets, two| Charing Cross Hospitals, some to University | 
hundred and fifty-nine houses were blotted | College Hospital, and a few of the little ones | 
out. We have urged very often what/| are sent to the Hospital for Sick Children in | 


must be the result of these London improve- | Great Ormond Street. 


ments, when the roofs of a hundred wretched} Because of the name it has for misery, 
people are pulled down to make room for | Saint Giles’s has been much favoured by the | 


perhaps ten who are more prosperous. New| Society for Improving the Condition of the 
and clean homes must be provided with the| Labouring Classes. One-fourth of all that 
right hand, while with the Jeft hand old and | has been done in London, by societies and by 


dirty dens are tumbled down; or else the|the benevolence of private persons, for im- | 


consequence must be, as it has been in Saint | proving the dwellings of the poor, has 
Giles’s, where, although two hundred and|done in Saint Giles’s, where there are far- 
fifty-nine houses, which had contained nearly | nished improved homes for, altogether, two 
three thousand people, were got rid of, the| hundred and forty families, and for two hus- 
people were not got rid of; there was a! dred and eleven single men. There is much 
decrease only of seventy-eight in the popula-| yet to be done by these institutions, “ whose 
tion. More than two thousand seven bun-|larger acceptance,” says the Health Office, 
dred wretehed creatures pressed themselves, |“ would save the lives of hundreds, and im- 
therefore, on the already over-crowded in-| prove the morals of thousands.”  Saist 
mates of the dens that were left standing. Giles’s has the Model Houses for Families,@ 
There is a curious fact about Saint Giles’s,| Streatham Street, at rentals of from halfa- 
seeming to contradict the established maxim,| crown to six shillings a-week, contaiing 
that where deaths of children are most| about three hundred and thirty people, # 
numerous, there is compensation in an in-| whom two hundred are children. Here tl 
erease of the frequency of births. Births in' is a long list of applicants for vacanci™. 
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Charles Dickens. 
There are the thirteen improved houses in 
Wild Court, Jet out in a hundred and eight 
separate rooms, at a weekly rent of from 
one and eiglitpence to three shillings. They 
contain a population of about three hundred 
and fifty, one half of them children, and 
they are in good demand; but there is 
no list of applicants for vacancies, one or two 
rooms being always empty. “This,” says 
the superintendent, “is because of the neigh- 
hourhood, and because there are still a good 
many low Irish, who keep the decent, re- 
apectable English from living there.” Eleven 
| gimilar houses, but of a somewhat lower 
| character, containing two hundred and sixty- 
three people, in eighty-six rooms, are in 
| Clark’s Buildings, where a new resident 
| superintendent is trying to induce a better 
| class of persons to reside, But the Medical 
| Officer of Health asks, “in what way is the 
condition of the labouring classes improved, if 
| the superintendent gets rid of the labouring 
) man from his renovated dwelling, in favour of 
asuperior class of persons, clerks, postmen 
milliners, and artisans?” The houses in 
| George Street lodge very comfortably a hun- 
dred single men: their lodging-house in 
Charles Street, Drury Lane, holds not quite 
so many; {and the house in King Street, 
Drury Lane, holds five and twenty. That is 
the sum of the work done here on behalf of 
| wholesome dwellings for the poor. 
As we have said, there is no general 
_ hospital in Saint Giles’s, The Lying-in Hos- 
| pital, in Endell Street, receives one or two 
undred cases in a twelvemonth, The 
Bloomsbury Dispensary prescribes annually 
for two or three thousand patients; and 
there is also a smaller dispensary connected 
with the Ragged Schools in Brewer’s Court, 
Great Wild Street. 
Before we turn to the diseases of this 
| health district, a few more words must be 
said of its diversity of character in divers 
_ Its sub-districts are the parish of 
int George Bloomsbury, Saint Giles 
South, and Saint Giles North. Saint George's 
is the richest, Saint Giles’s South the poorest 
of the three. Saint Giles’s North contains 
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children that lived elsewhere when they 
were younger and before their parents had 
made good way in the world. In Saint Giles’s 
South, however, there is also a deficiency of 
children ; but it is much less marked. The 
reason just given accounts for the fact that 
in Saint George’s Bloomsbury there are 
much fewer births than in the town at large, 
only two dozen instead of nearly three dozen 
a year to every thousand. But Saint Giles’s 
South exceeds the three dozen. Then, how- 
ever, in Bloomsbury there is only one child 
in fifty born out of wedlock, while among the 
inhabitants of Saint Giles’s South every eighth 
child is so born. 

The maid-servants in the census give to 
Bloomsbury more than the usual excess of 
females in the population. But it is a 
singular fact that in Saint Giles’s South, at 
the census of eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
there were found to be two hundred and 
forty-five more males than females ; a reversal 
of the almost constant rule that men are out- 
numbered by the women. 

That is the district. Now let us stand at 
the churchyard gates, and see what enters 
them. About every second coffiu is that oi 
a child less than five years old. Of a thou- 
sand persons dying in Saint Giles’s three 
hundred and sixty are not two years old, and 
of those in the thousand who survive their 
second year another hundred and seventeen 
perish before they have reached the age of 
five. 

The natural death-rate, hardly exceeded 
indeed in Bloomsbury, is of seventeen persons 
annually out of every thousand. To have 
established that rate throughout London 
would have been, last year, to have saved 
nearly fifteen thousand lives. But if the 
whole town had been in the position of Saint 
Giles’s, sixteen thousand persons more would 
have been lost. Between the death-rate of 
Lewisham and the death-rate of Saint Giles’s, 
if either were to prevail over the whole town, 
the difference would be a saving or a loss of 
thirty thousand lives every year. The death- 
rate is higher in Saint Giles’s than even in 

| the adjoining districts of the Strand, Holborn, 








Church Lane, but it contains also Bedford! and Saint Martin’s. “Holborn,” says Dr. 
Square, and holds, therefore, the middle| Buchanan, “situated on a lower level, with 
| Place as to its average prosperity. In Saint! houses as crowded together and as poor as 
Giles's South the density of population on the | Saint Giles’s, with almost as many Irish among 
bited acres—all free spaces being left’ its residents, comprising in its boundaries 
out of account—is more than twice as great| the hopeless maze of courts and —— about 
4 in Saint George’s Bloomsbury. | Gray’s Inn Lane—this district of Holborn, in 
Again, as to the number of children under | every respect so similar to our own, had only 
five years old in the district, which is less|two hundred and forty deaths last year, 
than in the rest of the town, Saint George’s| where Saint Giles’s had two hundred an 
Bloomsbury goes far to secure that result,| eighty-six.” A climax is found for this 
for it contains scarcely more than three-| picture oi distress when we have learnt that, 
hs of the number of such children that | as matters stand, the comparison promises to 
Would be found in an equal population else-' become every year more unfavourable to 
Where in London. That is, probably, because | Saint Giles’s, 


t year the death-rate of all 
is district is occupied by many men who| London was twenty-two in ten thousand 


ve earned somewhat late in life the power! below the average of the 


Rem | ten years. 
moving to large houses with families of In the southern districts t 


e improvement was 


of 
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greatest, there was a fall of forty-six in the | excess of deaths in the whole district, Doctor 
ten thousand deaths (ascribed to improved | Buchanan presents, side by side, two tables | 
water supply). In the central districts—to| which speak with a painful eloquence. He 
which, Saint Giles’ on - in - —— rg Coram —- po - far 
mortality was fourteen in the ten thousand ;/ the most part very poor people, in which the 
but in Saint Giles’s the fall that represented | mortality is at the usual high average of the 
progress was no more than three. ‘There was surrounding district, with Dudley Street, 
no special epidemic to account for this, only|Seven Dials. Both are streets of seven- 
the customary wretchedness, — houses, none of them common lodging 
Such a fact prompts us to ask what are | houses. 
the diseases that produce this excess of mor- In Dudley Street there are eighty-two 
tality. It is found that of diseases called | houses, and one thousand seven hundred and 
zymotic—chiefly in the form of whooping-| twenty men, women, and children. In Little 
cough and measles—death was the result in| Coram Street there are thirty-three honseg 
an average of five cases instead of the usual} and three hundred and seventy men, women, 
four. Scrofulous diseases—chiefly in the form} and children. The proportion of children in 
of consumption and water on the brain, and | each street happens to be exactly the same, | 
diseases of the brain and nerves—chiefly in | forty-four per cent. 
the form of convulsions of children—show| In Dudley Street there is an average of | 
-~— ee ees and are ee ra persons ; ne Little Coram 
of the breathing apparatus—chie ron- | Street, the average is only eleven persons t 
chitis and ms a four wine in| house, Of the Seuees i. Dudley Street, om 
London generally they kill three. There is| half are dirty and the kitchens are closely | 
a great excess also of deaths by the prema-|tenanted ; the houses in Little Coram Street 
ture birth and debility of infants. rn are good and clean. 
especial sufferers, in every case, are the| What follows? There died last year in | 
children. Contagion has little to do with| Dudley Street a proportion of thirty-eight | 
the cause of these fatal disorders. They are| people to the thousand ; but, in Little Coram | 
diseases clearly traceable here to bad water,| Street, not thirty. Of those who died in 
and yet more emphatically to bad air. Dudley Street the children under five years | 
Be it remembered also, that the calcula-|old bore a proportion of fifty-eight to the 
tions just given relate to the whole health | hundred, in Little Coram Street but twenty- | 
oo agp Saint ee nanan — a to the oe ty a= : | 
which there is Saint George’s Bloomsbury,|deaths among little children in the stree 
with a death rate only half that of Saint little more than half as crowded as the other, 
Giles’s South. In Saint Giles’s South the; was even less than half as great. Deaths 
death rate by those zymotic diseases which | from zymotic disease in Dudley Street were 
are a sure sign of unwholesomeness, is three |more than twice as many as are usual in 
times greater than it is in Bloomsbury, Of| London, but in Little Coram Street there was 
ten thousand people there would have died | not one. 
last year in Bloomsbury one hundred and| The report goes on to tell of work that is | 
eighty-four ; in North Saint Giles’s, two hun-| now being dove. What we have learnt from | 
dred and eighty-eight ; in South Saint Giles’s,|it will leave us plenty of room to imagine 
three hundred and sixty-four ! something of the work that has yet even to 
The Medical Health Officer proceeds in his | be begun, 
report to subdivide his district into ten dis- 
tinct localities, and to make elaborate Som Early in December will be published, price Threepence, 
parisons full of suggestion in their issue. | stamped Fourpence, | 
Thus, it appears that death by consumption — ™ 
was last year in the Bedford Square region A HOUSE TO LET, 
nine per cent. of the total mortality, in FORMING 
Northern Drury Lane thirty per cent., and, 
what we might not have expected, twent THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
er cent. in Russell Square. in the lodging Of HOUSEHOLD WORDS; and containing Thirty-six | 
coos ; ; oat Pages, or the amount of One regular Number and a Half, 
es, consumption is found to be the most ) ee 
fatal disease. Of other fatal disease in the oe é al 
lungs, fourteen died last year in the Russell MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
Square locality, to twenty-two in that o 
Bedford Square, and two-and-thirty in Church READINGS. 
Lane. As these numbers relate only to — 
limited districts for a single year, they are to! Mr. Cuartes Dickens will read at SourHAMPTON 00 
be received, of course, with great reserve ; the 9th Ot Th S Bererl A Ponrenouss a 
but, in evidence of the general fact that over- Uths and at Briouron on the 


. . ° November ; 
crowding is one of the main causes of the = waicn Witt TERMINATE THE SERIES OF READINGS 
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